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THE LOVE OF GOD. 
BY MRS. RICHARD GREENOUGH. 


Oh, love of God! 

Thou love so far transcending 
Each trembling hope, 

All poor desert of mine ; 
And the sweet light 

Of thy fair presence lending, 
Softly transfiguring 

Things the least divine. 


As some dark pool, 

Deep fringed with bending rushes, 
Lies black and sullen 

*Neath the starless night ; 
When from the east 

The radiant dawn upgushes, 
Shines with a glory 

Of reflected light. 


So my dark soul, 
Deep locked within the prison 
Of its own sorrow, 
Black and cheerless lay ; 
Till on its night 
God's radiant morn uprisen, 
Golden and glorious 
Shines thy perfect day. 


ON THE RIGHI. 
BY DE. HOLLAND. 


On the Righi Kulm we stood, 
Lovely Floribel and I, 

While the morning's crimson flood 
Streamed along the eastern sky, 

, Reddened every mountain peak 

Into rose, from twilight dun; 

But the blush upon her cheek 
Was not lighted by the sun! 


Oa the Righi Kulm we sat, 
Lovely Floribel and I; 
Plucking blue-bells for her hat 
From a mound that blossomed nigh. 
“We are near to heaven,’’ she sighed, 
While her raven lashes fell. 
“Nearer,”’ softly I replied, 7 
“Than the mountain’s hight may tell.’’ 


Down the Righi’s side we sped, 
Lovely Floribel and I; 

But her morning blush had fled, 
And the blue-bells all were dry. 

Of the hight the dream was born; 
Of the lower air it died; 

And the passion of the morn 
Flagged and fell at eventide. 


From the breast of blue Lucerne, 
Lovely Floribel and I 
Saw the brand of sunset burn 
On the Righi Kulm, and die ; 
And we wondered, gazing thus, 
Ifour dream would still remain 
On the hight, and wait for us 
Till we climb to heaven again! 








WHAT HARVARD GIVES AND REFUSES. 


I know a mother of many children—herself 
gifted, cultivated, rich, and powerful. She 
habitually says to her boys: ‘‘My sons, all I 
have is yours. Money, instruction, advice, 
©pportunity, books, teachers, museums; you 
shall have them all, whether you use them or 
Waste them.” This to her boys; to her 
daughters, or those who fain would be count- 
ed as such, she speaks differently: “Shift for 
yourselves, my dears; for you I have neither 
‘ustruction nor means of training. But come 
back to me at eighteen; and if you have done 
%5 much without help as your brothers have 
accomplished with all the aid I can give them, 
you shall have a ‘certificate of honor.’” 

“Which things are an allegory, Philip.” 

© mother is called Alma Mater; and her 
happy sons, in moments of lyrical enthusiasm, 
call her “Fair Harvard.” 

Some editors seem surprised that the Har- 
vard Report against admitting to the college 
Should have been followed so closely by the 
adoption of Examinations for Women. But 
the two things have come from the same 





to right and justice—combined with the habit 
of following precedent, not principle. Thus 
the committee on the admission of women de- 
cline to discuss the question as a matter of 
principle, but rest the continued exclusion on 
“traditions and circumstances.” The Com- 
mittee on Examinations for Women feel safe 
in urging their adoption, because they have 
been tried for fifteen years at Cambridge in 
England. Why -the old Cambridge should 
venture on the new experiment, and the new 
Cambridge should wait fifteen years till the 
experiment becomes old, does not appear. 

Unfortunately, the delay has taken away 
the chief merit of the deed. While Harvard 
has been waiting, other colleges have stepped 
in, and have superseded the necessity of sep- 
arate examinations, by opening to women the 
college—examinations and all. Cornell and 
Michigan, which have taught the New Eng- 
land universities other lessons, have been be- 
fore them in this. In England, where no 
colleges yet admit women, examinations have 
some value. They furnish a fixed standard 
at which girls’ schools can aim; and they call 
attention perpetually to the injustice of fur- 
nishing examinations only, without giving in- 
struction. But when, in any community, the 
colleges themselves begin to be open, the sep- 
arate examinations at once take a subordinate 
importance, 

The true benefactor of woman is not Har- 
vard, which gives her a certificate of honor, 
on cundition that she will educate herself 
without its aid; but Cornell, which gives the 
diploma and the education too. 

Such as they are, however, these examina- 
tiuns should be accepted by the women of 
Boston and vicinity—not in any spirit of pro- 
found and humble gratitude, such as the Dai- 
ly Advertiser seems to expect, but simply as 
an instalment of what is morally their right, 
and asa good lever by which to obtain the 
rest, For what does Harvard University ex- 
ist, pray, except to educate young Ameri- 
cans? If, in the days of its ignorance, it ex- 
cluded negroes and women—and I remember 
when it was thought as Quixotic to predict 
the admission of colored boys as now, of white 
girls—it must be tried by a different standard 
as civilization advances, It is reported that 
two of the signers of this majority report are 
willing to own that the admission of women 
to Harvard is probably a mere question of 
time; and, if so, 1 confess to a feeling of hu- 
miliation in seeing the institution, beneath 
whose very shadow I was bred, contenting it- 
self with an attitude so humble—following, 
where it ought to lead. Cornell and Michigan 
are, in many ways, contesting closely the 
laurels of Harvard; and I am sorry that this 
chief triumphal garland has been so timidly 
yielded to those younger rivals. 

It would be a satisfaction, at any rate, if 
the report against admitting women had been 
one on which a Harvard graduate could look 
with some pride, as to its force of argument» 
at least. With singular discourtesy, the ma- 
jority declare it to involve too much “‘time and 
labor’ to thoroughly investigate the actual 
working of co-education, and utterly omit to 
allude to the fact that their own colleague 
has made what seems an expansive investiga- 
tion on this very point. They declare the 
“traditions and circumstances” of Harvard to 
be wholly different from those of other col- 
leges, without saying one word to show 
wherein they essentially differ. They plead 
the example of “nearly all the old and large 
colleges in the country,” when there are but 
two or three which are both old and large, and 
when it certainly has not been the habit of 
Harvard to take her methods at second-hand 
from these. Finally they assert, as the strong- 
est consideration of all, that “the great body 
of the friends of Harvard College are disin- 
clined, not only to the proposed change, but 
to the agitation of the subject, at least for the 
present. Those of us who remember the 
hearty and general applause which greeted 
Dr. Hedge, when he advocated, before one of 
the largest gatherings of alumni, the admis- 
sion of women, will hardly concede this over 
hasty assumption. But suppose it a correct 
one; while “Veritas” remains the motto of 
Harvard, it is unworthy of her Board of Over- 
seers to attempt to settle a grave moral ques- 
tion on the grounds of popularity alone. How 
can the stream rise higher than its source? 
How can the young men reared at Harvard 
be expected to have any higher standard than 
the public sentiment of the hour, when their 
gravest governing body appeals to that public 
sentiment as the supreme standard, and rules 
all considerations of priaciple out of Court? 

T. W. B. 

There are four lady students in Middletown 
College, members of the freshman class. Three 
of them had previously been repulsed at Am- 
herat. 





Where do you stand in politics ? is a ques- 
tion which has been asked every American 
man since the days of Washington. Now it is 
asked every American woman. Since we are 
still without ballots, the public may have small 
interest in learning on which side any partic- 
ular woman decides to cast her intluence; but 
if either political party is able to gather up the 
sympathies of women generally, this fact must 
acquire a certain value in the eyes of even the 
most unchivalrous man. 

It is claimed confidently, ia the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, that a large majority of women 
have stepped upon the new fourteenth plank. 
Even a splinter offered to a class which has 
been hitherto absolutely without political sup- 
port would naturally be seized upon eagerly, 
held fast to with tenacity, and accepted with 
becoming gratitude. Blessed be every hand 
which has been extended in help to any needy 
class! We do not endorse ingratitude; wedo 
not depreciate the real help which has been 
given to the cause of Woman Suffrage by this 
timely action of the Republicans. But if the 
entire trust of women should cling too persist- 
ently to the national party hand, which to 
them is neither held out very far, nor yet held 
in a position to give them much strong sup- 
port, it might lead them idly up and down for 
many years in the valley of political humilia- 
tion. The Renominationist party has given 
us no pledges to the contrary; its woman’s 
plank is placed even a little below the level of 
average enlightened public sentiment; a ma- 
jority both of its leaders and of the rank and 
file do not recognize the equal right of women 
to the ballot which they so much prize them- 
selves; and not a few sneer openly at the very 
idea that women will ever receive more from 
the party than compliments and the invifation 
to help earnestly in a closely contested cam- 
paign. 

It would be most lamentable if women could 
give their undivided influence to either party, 
in a canvass of such peculiar issues that our 
wisest and best men are found on either side 
in perhaps about equal numbers—both sides 
fortified with arguments and important con- 
siderations to which every candid man must 
attach weight and worth. Where men, hon- 
est and dishonest alike, are ranged in platoons 
by the tens of thousands, in two armies, with 
their conflicting sympathies and ideas, neith- 
er of which are contemptible or insignificant, 
is it credible that women, like a drove of sheep, 
should all rusk headlong to one side because 
an opening has been suddenly made for them 
into what seems to be greener and fresher 
pastures upon a very inviting table land? 
Such a fact, if fact it were, would tell heavily 
against the comprehensiveness of the feminine 
intellect, and more heavily still against the 
unselfishness of the womanly character. 

But all women are not working or proposing 
to work exclusively for the election of Grant 
and Wilson. They are divided,as men are, 
upon the general questions at issue. Their 
views are variously modified, their sympathies 
take as wide a range as do those of the voting 
sex. Naturally, our active public speakers 
have many of them accepted the olive branch 
which was offered them. Equally true is it 
that the larger number of the freedmen are 
with the Renominationists. Great is instinct 
which teaches the late slave to distrust his 
former owner; but greater still would be an 
educated reason that could teach him to form 
an equal and honorable political alliance in the 
interest of the future well-being of his whole 
race. Greatest of all would be a magnanimi- 
ty which, ignoring everything in the dark past, 
its sins and its sorrows, gross injustice and en- 
forced degradation, could rise manfully in the 


present, determined bravely and strongly to | 


write history anew upon a fresh, unsullied 
leaf. Better would this be, both for black and 
for white, for all humanity to-day, and for the 
yet unborn generations of the different races 
who are to dwell together in our common 
country. How far, as a people, we are great 
enough to do this, is to be largely decided at 
the November elections. 

Dishonesty and craft are not yet dead; but 
the best weapons with which to fight against 
them are a fearless and upright self-confidence. 
Liberal Republicanism claims to be in favor 
both of progress and of conciliation; it has 
come out from a fold which acknowledgedly is 
not yet perfect in all its appointments; and 
“the Democracy” has formally abandoned its 
old pro-slavery rallying-ground forever. A 
movement which has had power to divide old 
hand-to-hand and heart-to-heart co-workers, 
and to unite ancient hereditary enemies yet 
more marvelously, may mean something deep- 
er than vulgar political barter. “Soreheaded- 
ness’’ and “craving to get into power” have 
tried, ere this, to form an alliance upon a capi- 
tal of nothing, and have failed. I do not pro- 
pose to enter upon a discussion of political 





the strong popular instinct which believes 
some change of policy is necessary, or at least 
desirable, in order to secure the best interests 
of the whole country, is shared also by the 
great non-voting half of the community, the 
women, The daughters are set at variance 
against the mothers, and the daughters-in-law 
against the mothers-in-law throughout all the 
land. 

May it ever continue to be thus in all moral 
warfare forever! I neither expect nor: desire 
a coming woman’s party in politics. If party 
lines are to be drawn afresh four years hence, 
as now seems probable, we may be quite sure 
that women will not be left out of the can- 
vass. The world has never been known to 
move backwards; and woman’s claim for suf- 
frage in a Republican government is too firm- 
ly based upon self-evident right and consisten- 
cy to bein the least jeopardy. It is custom 
versus justice. Our Revolutionary fathers 
overthrew ancient usages without scruple. 
So shall we! 

But I protest against all promises of aid 
from women in consideration of services ren- 
dered or to be rendered to their cause. The 
Judases will always prove to be as willing to 
buy a good cause as to sell one. If ever,in the 
future, women should hold the balance of pow- 
er, as they assuredly will, the most eager traf- 
fickers may prove to be the wurst allies. “En- 
tangling alliances’ would be most unfortunate 
in a moral movement involving all the many 
interests which underlie the great question of 
Woman Suffrage. MaSsachusetts is*not the 
nation, When one party endorses Woman 
Suffrage unequivocally, so will its rival—in 
self-defense, if from no bigher consideration. 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 

SoMERVILLE, N. J., Sept. 29, 1872. 





- OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


DEAR JoUBNAL:—“‘It is an ill wind that 
blows no one good.’”’ It was an ill wind to us 
that howled yesterday across the prairies, for 
with it went. eastward 

“The bonnie wee thing, cannie wee thing,” 
we thought so securely hidden in our hearts, 
no one could také our treasure from us. But 
Uhomme propose, you know the proverb. Un- 
fortunately in this casé¢ he not only proposed 
but was accepted. 

Some weeks ago it was announced that Dr. 
Mary Safford was going to Buston to live. 
Great was the distress, the questioning. 
“Did she not like her present home ?” Yes, 
and was leaving with regret. ‘‘Had she not 
succeeded as she expected ?” 

One enthusiast, who complimented her lis- 
teners by the assertion she would rather have 
every other woman in the city leave than Mary 
Safford, declared, she would beg everybody 
she knew to employ her. 

No need of that, she has more than she can 
do; her clientele would have been a satisfac- 
tory one after years instead of months of prac- 
tice. 

“What does she go for, then?” “Oh!” re- 
plied I, “Boston is a very fascinating city; Mrs 
Livermore found it s0.”’ 

With infinite scorn. 
too, I suppose.’’ 

Little loss if I did. 

A suspicion seemed to cross her mind. 

“Tell me one thing, is she going to give up 
practice ?”’ 

“Not at all; on the contrary she tells me 
she is going to have associated with her a lady 
of whom she thinks highly, that she may have 
leisure to keep abreast of all that is going on 
in the medical world.” 

What és she going for then? with utter in- 
ability to comprehend why anybody who can 
live in Chicago should go to Boston. 

But to Boston she has gone. Rev. Dr. Ry- 
der has signed the title deeds of the transfer 
of a possession we regarded as ours, but, deep- 
ly as we regret her departure, we rejoice that 
she came to useven for a few months. The 
quiet beauty of ber life has disarmed prejudice, 
and made it easier for women to take up the 
burden of life. © tae: 

To her new field of labor (for Dr. Safford- 
Blake has not left us to enjoy a life of ease) we 
follow her with earnest wishes for her happi- 
ness, and the hope that health and strength 
will be hers to carry out the noble plans she 
has formed for the education and elevation of 
the less favored children of wil, both men and 
women. Yours truly, 

Kats N. Do@eert. 

Cuicaao, Oct. 3, 1872. 


“Yes, you'll be going 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


A woman in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, has 
sent the saloon keepers there, a bill of $200, 
being the amount legally dus her for a pound- 
ing inflicted by her husband. 

Miss Susanna Evans has re-entered the lec- 
ture field with a pleasant and entertaining pa- 








lies,” particularly the latter. 

A Boston lady, but eighteen years old, named 
Avonia Bonney, made a highly successful debué 
at the Balbo Theater, Turin, a few weeks ago. 
She appeared ia a new opera by Joseph Boz- 
zelli. 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons, who is to appear on our 
piatforms this winter as a reader, is thought 
by some connoisseurs quite the best living im- 
terpreter of characters in which the elements 
of tenderness, pity and woe are conspicuous. 
She was born in India, in 1844, Her father 
died when she was quite young; then her 
mother returned to England, and afterward 
went to Germany to educate her swo preco- 
ciousdaughters. She first appeared as an am- 
ateur actor ina private dramatic entertain- 
ment, when only eleven years old, and filled 


all who saw her performance with wonder at © 


her talent and promise. She was trained for 
the stage, made her debut in London, in 1867, 
and gave her first reading in this country at 
Newport, in 1868. Since her first appearance 
before the public, she has filled a leading place 
in the histrionic profession. 

A pleasant little incident is related of Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg, which occurred while 
visiting the Grindelwald glacier in Switzer- 
land, duriug her late foreign tour. Her party 
encountered, as other travelers do, a young 
Italian Swiss, who earned a precarious exist- 
ence by franti: efforts to rouse an echo from 
the opposite cliffs by means of an awkward 
horn. After strainingevery muscle he brought 
forth a melancholy “toot,” with no great effect 
upun the opposite crags. Miss Kellogg watch- 
ed for some time his vain endeavors, and then, 
risiug in the carriage, she gave one of the 
charming mountain jodels, and finished off 
with a specimen of those inimitable trills 
which require no patent to render them unap- 
proachable. In an instant came back four 
or five beautifully perfect echoes, with an im- 
pertinently clear trill at the end. The young 
Italian doffed his hat, and exclaimed, “Ah, 


| madame, could I but make an echo like that 


my fortune here would be made!” 


Things move more rapidly than seemed 
possible a dozen years ago. Last Saturday 
week, Mrs. Lockwood addressed a large audi- 
ence in support of Greeley and Brown, in the 
Court House at Huntsville, Ala.,in reply to 
the Grant candidates for Congress and the 
State Senate. She was listened to with the 
closest interest and respect, and repeatedly ap- 
plauded by an audience who never before had 
heard a woman speak in public. After the 
meeting, during her stay iu Huntsville, she 
was waited upon by all the prominent citizens, 
and made the recipient of the most polite at- 
tentions. Had any one predicted, a dozen 
years ago, that in 1872, a Northern lady would 
go through the Southern States advocating 
the election of Horace Greeley to the presi- 
dency, and have the use of the Court-House 
offered her, and receive the enthusiastic sup- 
port of all the best people, we should have set 
down the prophet as little less than mad. In- 
cidents like these indicate the revolution that 
is still going on. 


Ladies will be deeply interested in the fol- 
lowing note from the British Medical Journal : 


M. Leindeman continues his investigation of , 


the parasitic bodies, Gregarinide, found on 
false tresses and chignons. They are to be 
found at the extremity of the hairs, and form 
there little nodosities, visible, on careful ex- 
amination, to the naked.eye. Each of these 


nodosities represents a colony of about fifty ; 
psorosperms. Each psorosperm is spherical; . 


but, by the reciprocal pressure of its neighbors, 
it is flattened and become discoid. Under the 
influence of heat and moisture it swells; its 
granular contents are transformed into little 
spheres, and then into pseudo-navicell#—little 


fusiform corpuscules, with a persistent external - 


membrane, and enclosing one or two nuclei, 
These pseudo-navicellez become free, float in 
the air, penetrate into the interior of the hu- 
man organism, reach the circulating appar- 
atus, and produce various maladies. He cal- 
culates that in a ball-room containing fifty la- 
dies, forty-five millions of navicella are set 
free; and concludes that false hair must be 
wholly abolished, reminding, at the same time, 
all interested, of the fact that perhaps in most 
cases, it comes from unclean sources. 








WINTER IS COMING. 
Ere long the winter will be here, ‘ 
As signs now clearly indicate; 
The leaves are falling far and near, 
’ And frosts do cooler nights create; 
The grains are ripening in the fields, 
Soon to be gathered from the soil ; 
And natare to the farmer yields 
Reward for the warm season’s toil. 
Now Boys will wish for warmer “‘CLorass,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, ' 
Such as they sell at Gsorner Faxno’s, ; 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. i 
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The regular meetings of the Tolédo (Ohio) 
Woman Suffrage Association were resumed, 
after the usual summer interval, last Thursday 
week. The members were cheerful over the 
prospects ahead, and ready for work—never 
was there a time when the Woman’s Rights 
cause assumed more encouraging features. 
In Illinois, women had been admitted to all 
the rights of citizenship but the ballot; that, 
it was hoped, would soon follow. In Massa- 
ehusetis, the Republican party had followed 
eut the spirit of the Republican National Con- 
vention, and declared for Woman Suffrage ; 
obstacles seemed gradually melting away, and 
im our own place, the interest developing was 
encouraging. The torpidity manifested with 
a certain class of individuals, and the opposi- 
tien from some others, only instigated to 
mere vigorous and determined efforts. Faith 
im the good cause and triumph of the right 
surmounted obstacles,and swept away barri- 
ers,jand the Association pledged themselves to 
unswerving faithfulness in the future. The 
subject: Which awakened the warmest interest 
was‘the recent action in Massachusetts, and 
the folluwing resolutions were introduced by 
Mrs. Baker, and unanimously and enthusias- 
tieally adopted :-— 

Whéreas; The Republicans of Massachusetts, 
im Staite Convention assembled, have declared 

their unqualified endorsement of the right of 
8 | for woman, with an earnest desire 
for Jy emancipation, and have empha- 
ae, the adoption of a resolution. 
Be it’ ‘by the Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation of Toledo, That we heartly rejoice 
publi Gon of the Massachusetis State Re- 
Convention, and that we again recog- 
nize the Republican party as emphatically the 
rty)of progress; that in its success we look 
fr the embodiment of the true prineipies of 
tion, wherein woman will attain to 
‘abd proper position as equal and co- 
> with man. 
i ‘That we congratulate the women 
wsachusetts on the cordial endorsement 
ir claims for suffragé and equal rights 
jc tee ge party of that State; and 
by: the unflagging energy of the noble 
band who have labored to educate opinion to 
a full recognition of the claims of their sex, 
we take renewed hope and courage to labor 
assidupusly in the common cause of liberty 


and equal ts. 

oak ee hat we here pledge ourselves to 
other, to increased efforts for woman's 

uutversal emancipation. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the WomM4n’S JOURNAL, and 
aleo handed for powtootion to the daily papers 
of this city, and be inserted in the Toledo Sun- 
day Journal. 

An interesting essay prepared for the occa- 
son, which will be presented in another issue 
ef the Journal, was read by Mrs. Segur, and 
@icited a spontaneous expression of thanks. 
‘The interest in the meeting was so great as to 
escupy a longer time than usual, and when 
ether engagements reminded members that it 
was time to disperse, they adjourned reluct- 
amtty. ° 


INTELLECTUAL FEASTS. 









Close upon the waning glories of the sum- 
mer, which has epread so rich a banquet for 
woul and sense, follow the attractions with 
which the city solaces us when we begin to 
mourn falling leaves, fading flowers, and the 
sad sighing of autumn winds. But fresh ac- 
tivities are always awaiting us, and with one 
longing, half regretful look at the departing 
summer, we are ready for winter work and 
enjoyment. 

The intellectual bees that make honey for 
us, while they seem but idly flitting from de- 
light to delight, are already yielding up their 
stores. 

In the artists’ studios are the sketches 
which shall help industrious fingers and teem- 
ing brains to renew for us summer wander- 
imgs, and carry us where untoward fate or 
halting fortune refused to take us. 

“The singing-bircs from foreign lands are 
ting on our shores, to warble for us from 
their liquid throats, and to peck the golden 
grain, we so lavishly scatter in acknowledge- 
n 

‘ e scholar has let the mountain breezes 
blow through his thought, which might else 
haye grown musty from its very richness, and 
the generous public will now give ear to him 
for 4 whole hour, with something more than 
tolerance. . 

All is in readiness. The actors are waiting 

id the scenes for their several turns in the 
play, a8 are the audiences before them with 
their criticisms and applause. 

The season promises a brilliant array of 
talent in the lecture-field. Beside the famil- 
iar faces of Phillips, Gough, Mrs. Livermore, 
Collyer, Fields, Whipple, Anna Dickinson, 
and others, England sends us Froude, Mac- 
Donald, Miss Faithful, and Edmund Yates. 

Anticipating the lecture openings, was the 
grand congratulatory meeting of Republican 
women in Tremont Temple. 

The next week brought Mrs. Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe to add the interest of her presence 
to the interést of her stories; and George W. 
Curtis, with his vigorous thought clothed in 
“Elizabethan English ;” and Mrs. Cheney, who 
always talks wisely and well, and who opened 
the course of free lectures to women. 

On Thursday, and again on Saturday, Miss 
Charlotte Cushman gave miscellaneous read- 
ings to appreciative audiences. Only the 


dessert to the week’s feast was for us. Alas! 
that all roads do not lead to Boston. 

No programme seemed complete for a wo- 
Man possessed of Miss Cushman’s powers, 
without a selection’ from Shakspeare, and I 
am sure it must have been a sacrifice to her 
as well as to her listeners. She found oppor- 
tunity, nevertheless, to show her power as an 
artist, and to give delight. I wished the 
thousands of pupils in schools—I might as 
well add teachers and pulpit-orators, while I 
am about it—who are drilling months in and 
out, to so little effect, could listen to her, and 
know—as one must who listens—that the 
study is from within outward—that it is appre- 
hension, feeling first, expression afterwards, 
—not a mere matter of trained organs,—the 
result a performance. 

As she read the weird story of thé old fox- 
hunting squire, who sprang from his sick-bed 
and bade them fetch his horse and loose the 
hounds, and rode till he dropped dead from 
the saddle, she threw a fire into the descrip- 
tion which reminded me of her own love for 
the chase, and a vivid picture, a correspon- 
dent in Rome gave me only a few years since, 
of a meet of the hounds, on a lovely spring 
day, two miles beyond the city walls, among 
a range of low hills, between and over which 
the chase wound, while from positions a little 
removed, hundreds watched from their open 
carriages the exciting scene. 

I recall her spirited picture of the hot pur- 

suit, and of Miss Cushman—superbly mount- 
ed and leaning forward with eye intent—lead- 
ing the hunt, in company with a single scar- 
let-coated Englishman, quite in advance of 
the train. 
Macauley’s “Song” gave us a suggestion of 
her tragic power, and drew from a delicate 
lady next me, together with an involuntary 
tribute of admiration, a half-sigh, “If she 
were only a man!” 

I was proud of her as a woman, who has 
dared use the powers God gave her, to her 
own honor and the benefit of others. 

Ihave often been madg to feel, and did so 
again in listening to her—for her pathos was 
as winning as her power was impressive— 
that though sweet sixty may be rarer, it is 
certainly more charming than even sweet six- 
teen. M. F. E. 





SELF HELP INVALUABLE. 


Let those who sneer at woman’s effort to 
become industrially independent read the fol- 
lowing item which is going the rounds of the 
newspapers, and then sneer if they can. It is 
the tale of thousands. What wotmen need 
more than anything else is industrial educa- 
tion. 


The suicide of an American girl in London 
occurred under very sad circumstances, about 
three weeks ago. She drowned herself at 
Waterloo bridge, and the motives which im- 
pelled her to the act are vividly set forth in 
this letter which she left behind her: “The 
crime that I am about to commit, and what I 
suffer hereafter, is nothing compases to my 
present misery, Alone in London, not a pen- 
ny or a friend to advise or lend a helping 
hand; tired and weary with looking for some- 
thing to do, failing in every way, fuotsore and 
heartweary, | preter death to the dawning of 
another wretched morning. I have only been 
in Britain nine weeks. I came as ‘nursery 
governess with a lady from America to Wick, 
in Scotland, where she discharged me, refus- 
ing to pay my passage back, giviug me my 
wages, £3 10s. After my expenses to London, 
I found myself in this great city with only 
5s. What was I todo? I sold my watch. 
The paltry sum I obtaiued for that soon went 
in paying for my board and in looking for a 
situation. Now I am destitute. Every day 
is a misery to me. No friend, no' hope, no 
money; what is left? O God of heaven, 
have mercy on a poor helpless sinner! ‘Chou 
knowest how I have striven against this, but 
fate is against me. I cannot tread the path 
of sin,for my dead mother will be' watcbing 
me. Fatheriess, motherless, home 1 have 
none. Qh, for the rarity of Christian hearts! 
lam now mad; for days Lhave foreseen that 
this would be the end. May all who hear of 
my death forgive me, and may God Almighty 
do 80, before whose bar I. must soon appear. 
Farewell to all,, to this beautiful. and yet 
wretched world. Alice Blanche Oswaid. I 
am twenty years of age the 14h of this 
month.’” : 


Almost equally sad is the following item 
which we cut from the Deseret News. How 
can any woman think patiently of the misera- 
ble dependence which compelled this poor 
woman to accept such a sordid wretch fora 
husband? What a fate to be bound for life to 
such a man, and to accept even such a lot as ‘a 
blessing !— 


Last night, or at an early hour this morning, 
a@ woman, a native of Sweden and about for- 
ty-one years old, attempted to commit suicide 
by hanging. When found by a police officer 
she was in a state of insensibility, banging 
with a cord. around her neck, and the other 
end attached tothe knob of a door, in the 
rear of Stepper & Hannak’s saloon, East 
Temple Street. A letter was found beside 
her, which was directed to a man who had 
seduced her, by whom she was pregnant, avd 
who had lately deserted her. The unfortu- 
nate woman was taken to the City Hall, and 
her alleged seducer, also a Scandinavian, was 
arrested, and was brought before Justice 
Clinton this morning, on a charge brought 
under the 21st section of the laws of Utah, re- 
lating to debauching, &c., any woman previ- 
ously of chaste character. The examination 
clearly indicated that the woman was very 
simple minded, and that the accused had in- 
duced her to yield to his importunities by pro- 
posals of marriage, and that afver accomplish- 
ing his vile purposes, he deserted her, which 





7 in her attempting to take her own 
tfe. 


Mr. Hoge acted as counsel] on the part of 
the tion, and Mr. W. R. Keithley for 
the defense, and both made es at the 
conclusion of the evidenee. eir eloquence, 
however, was all ‘‘wasted on the desert air,” 
for the court decided that the prisoner be 
bound over in $3000 bonds to answer at the 
next regular term of the Probate Court. Mr. 
Keithley protested that the bonds were exces- 
sive, but the Justice was inexorable. r. 
Keithley then held a short consultation with 
the prisoner, after which he drew the atten- 
| of ee _— ¥ the fact that the — 
under which the c was brought pro 
ed that, if the pm ready to marry the 
party injured by the committal of the crime 
charged, further proceedings be stopped, and 
stated that the accused was not ly to give 
bonds for his appearance at the Probate 
Court, but was willing, then and there, to en- 
ter into the bonds of matrimony with the wo- 
man he had injured. The court-room was 
pretty well filled, and on this announcement 

ing made, all the spectators signified their 
approval by laughing, while the court express- 
ed its, feelings in a.serene,smile.. The par- 
ties then stood up before Justice Clinton, who 
pronounced the m ceremony, making 
them man and wife; the bride, who had here- 
tofore appeared in a:very despondent condi- 
tion, suddenly brightened up at the. cheerful 
aspect matters had assumed, and at the con- 
clusion of the affair, both’ parties receivéd the 
congratulations of friends and acquaintances. 
Those who witnessed these strange proceed- 
ings were both interested and amused, and 
left the court laughing about and comment- 
ing upon the affair. As the matter terminat- 
ed as it did, we withhold the names of the 
principal actors in this drama in rea) life. 





HUMAN RIGHTS FOR WOMEN. 


In papers, secular, religious, and scientific; 
in magazines and books; in the pulpit, on the 
platform, by the fireside,— one-half of mankind 
is discussing the relations the other half sus- 
tains to the world, more earnestly and widely 
than heretofore. Onward and upward steadi- 
ly presses the tide of reform, the great ocean- 
eurrents of truth moving with. irresistible 
force regardless of the fashionable foam at 
sea-side watering-places, as the feeble counter- 
acting effects of small streams of ink which 
trickle through the columns of brainless news- 
papers. Each day, opposition to the enfran- 
chisement of woman grows less, while on 
every hand we witness the placing of those 
stepping-stones which shall lead to higher 
things in her advancement. The higher edu- 
cation of women, and the co-education of the 
sexes is now well nigh universally discussed 
in every possible publication, with little or 
no opposition. That is something gained. 
Some day, we shall see the right to vote and 
hold office universally conceded to women. 

An extensively circulated Universalist 
Monthly, the Ladies’ Repository, has an arti- 
cle in its October issue on the ‘‘Higher Edu- 
cation of Our Girls.”’ Its author, W. H. With- 
row, M, A., says:— 

Public opinion is unquestionably ripening 
toward a great change in the relation of wo- 
men toward society, the fact is becoming rec- 
ognized that that relation is abnormal and un- 
just. It is being telt that woman is excluded 
from the exercise of her due influence upon 
the questions cf the day—questions wh.ch 
often profoundly affect her must vital interests. 
The elevation of woman to her true position, 
as the equal and helpmate of man, will aid in 
the solution of some of the most difficult so- 
cial problems of the times; will re-adjust some 
of the most important relationships of life, now 
sadly dislocated ; and will give an impulse to 
society upon a higher plane of progress. It 
will diffuse a purer atmosphere, a more ethe- 
real air, a loftier ethical sentiment, through 
every sphere of human activity; will speed the 
world 

“Down the ringing grooves of change” 
to the nobler age to be, and divest the social 
aspects of the times of much of their coarse- 
ness, vulgarity, and vice. 


After repeating substantially the same ar- 
gaments used by James Freeman Clarke in his 
report ‘on “Co edtication of the sexes” in Har- 
vard, who says: ““The ‘presence of men ard 
women together in the pursuits, studies, and 
pleasures of life is good for both,— 


“She humanizes him, and he 
Educates hero liberty? ”’ 

our author in the Repository continues :— 

Let woman ‘aspire to her ‘rightful position 
as the true regent ‘of society; let her seek to 
ennoble the charantar of, the age,.te mold the 
fashion of the time after a purer and Jofticr 
ideal than the world has‘yet seen Tealized. 


This is exactly what many women are try- 
ing to do, and we know of ho better means for 
the accomplishment of such results than ¢o- 
education, equal incentives, equal responsibili- 
ties, and exact justice. eile 

Ta the October number of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, my friend, Dr. T. M. Coan, the literary 
editor of the New York Independent, has an 
essay titled “Broad Views,” in which he treats 
of the woman’s rights’ questions’, ‘which he 
calls “another of the old quarrels!’ He starts 
out with the assertion that the question is 
not, as it should be, a philosophic inquiry, it 
is a battle-cry, the champiovs of which insist, 
not that you shall investigate, but that you 
shall fight! If there is somewhat of truth in 
this, it is because the day of ‘investigation has 
passed by. 

One might, with as much propriety, enter 
into a philosophic inquiry about human sla- 
very, or the vice of intemperance! The sub- 
ject has been pumped dry, and any further 
investigation is simply a work of supereroga- 
tion. Many people yet remain ignorant, and 
have to be educated, with “line upon line and 
precept upon precept.”” Dr. Coan, in taking a 
broad view of woman’s rights, tries to divest 





the question of sex, considering the claime of 





the parties as human. Before doing so he 
says: “Yet in theirown nature there is an 
important sense in which they may be held, 
without any derogation from their human dig- 
nity, to be subordinate to men... . The truly 
feminine woman seeks a master in love, and 
desires nothing so ardently as to find her con, 
queror,” This is theold, old, man-sentiment ; 
the vanity with which he loves to flatter him- 
self; the French idea which takes form in 
statutes, and speaks in books. As if man was 
not as susceptible to the tender passion as wo- 
man; as anxious for a conqueror! 
While wandering one day about the grounds 
around Josephine’s palace of Malmaison, Miss 
Kate Stanton discovered in front, of a charm- 
ing summer-house a statuette of the pretty 
little blind god, Cupid, upon a pedestal which 
bore the inscription :— 
“Qui que ce sait, voici ton maitre! 
Li est, il etait et il doit etre;” 
which rendered into English, is :— 
“Whoever thou art, behold thy Master! 
He is, he was, and he ought’to be.”’ 
Miss Stanton has no faith in ‘masters, and 
this inscription has ever sinee -vexed her. 
She thinks there is much sham about the old 
Cupid; and: she is looking for a “Coming 
Cupid,’ who will have his eyes.open, be di- 
vested of the mastering spirit, and will teach 
love without jealousy. As this is altogether 
an 4ffair of sex, influencing both equally, we 
can dismiss it without assenting to Dr. Coan’s 
theory of “subordination.’’ 

For the matter of human rights, the doctor 
says there should be no restriction—a sexless 
being might possess them. From this step 
Dr. Coan proceeds to say that suffrage is not a 
human right (!); it-is rather “the duty of those 
who are qualified to exercise it.’’ | Names sig- 
nify but little, and we will not quarrel with 
Dr. Coan on the question of “right,” or 
“duty,” since he will doubtless admit that wo- 
men are qualified to exercise the “duty” of 
suffrage, and therefore they should be allowed 
to do so. Indeed, the whole tone of his arti- 
cle, with the exceptions noted, is liberal, and 
he maintains that each individual, regardless 
of sex, has rights, suffrage included, of course. 
Some of his sentiments are as follows :— 


We cannot argue dogmatical from the sex 
to the individual. If we desire a service, 
whether it bea victory, or a, plea, it is 
the ability of the particular person to render 
that service, and not the sex of the person, 
that is the first question... .. If most women 
must stay at home, it does not follow that all 
women must stay at home....If she can act 
more ably, or more speedily than the average 
man, shé may be regarded as the best authori- 
ty respecting her sphere.. .. Any state of 
public opinion which hinders a woman from 
doing needed work that she is fitted to do is 
an injury to the community. 


Woman is hindered from voting on all ques- 
tions upon which she is fitted to vote, thus an 
injury is done. And in this country, where 
no conditions precedent to the exercise of the 
elective franchise are imposed upon males, 
where the “ignorant, the irresponsible, the 
unprincipled,”’ vote, it is simply an act of in- 
justice to deny the ballat to a single woman! 
That is our “broad view” of this question. 

The same issue of Scribner’s has an article 
from the pen of Dr. Holland, its editor, on a 
type of womanhood in New York City of 
which every American, he says, has reason to 
be ashamed. This type are those who display 
dress for the sake of something better to dis- 
play, they are “presumptuous, bold, vain, idle,” 
lacking all noble and womanly aims. There 
is sufficient cause for this, says Dr. Holland. 
‘There is insufficient breeding and education.” 
He adds :— 


The woman who finds herself housed and 
clothed, and fed, and petted, and’ furnished 
with money for artificial as, well,as real wants, 
without the lifting of a finger, or the burden 
of a care, and without the culture of head or 
heart that leads her to seek for the higher sat- 
isfactions of womanhood, becomes in the 


most natural way precisely what we have de- 
scribed, Mt would be aapesaral for her to be- 
come anything élse. é simple trath is, 
that, unless women have a routine ofduty that 
pene | their. a > o- selves, and 
gives them, something to think of | sdress, 
and the exhibition of Ay d wha oT 
only cure for this that we nie 
sal housekeeping! i 


Place man in the same circumstances, and 
the same remarks would apply to him. What 
is a woman to do, whose husband “feeds, and 
pets, and clothes her,” leaves: her without a 
“burden of care,” and weds her from some 
fashionable boarding school “without culture 
of head or heart?’’ Dr. Holland would save 
the ship by cutting down the flag of distress! 
He discovers a bad symptom among women, 
and recommends “universal housekeeping!’ 
There is an opinion for you, as is an opinion. 
We would lay broader and deeper foundations. 
Give women some culture of head and heart 
before they find themselves “housed and fed,” 
and treated generally as if they were parrots. 
Let them have the same culture and aspira- 
tions men have. Such husbands have to treat 
their wives on some other plane than that of 
the wax-doll beauty, or the parlor ornament. 
We can assure Dr. Holland that “universal 
housekeeping” is by no means the cure-all he 
imagines. Women need something more ele- 
vating even than making beds, washing dishes, 
dusting furniture, and rocking the cradle! 
They should, in short, be taught to take an in- 
terest in all of the political, social, and reli- 
gious questions of the day, the same as men do, 


of is univer- 





and every avenue of trade, and all the profes- 


seen 
sions should be open to them. Our girls 
should be educated to some trade or profes- 
sion exactly as our boys are! Nothing short 
of that will meet the case at all. If the whole 
system of boarding-house and hotel life is yi- 
cious, so is man’s present treatment of, and 
views in regard to, woman’s “sphere”’ equally 
vicious. So long a8 men treat women like 
geese,.8o long shall we have women who act 
like geese. Until public sentiment changes, 
the “typical New York women” will exist, 
“Who would dote on thing so common 
As mere outward handsome woman ?”” 
If women display dress, men profess to ad- 
mire; remove the demand, and the supply 
ceases. The typical woman of the world is 
not much superior to her sister in New York, 
In Jerusalem the women, as a writer in the 
October Galary tells us, have scarcely any 
amusement but to sit on the tomb-stones with- 
out the gates and watch an occasional proces- 
sion. When a new consul arrives, the Jaf 
road is lined for a half a mile with these veiled 
daughters of Eve, wrapped. in their. white 
eezars, looking like upright pillows. When 
women have human rights given to them, 
they will prove to be as worthy of them as 
men have been. FULLERB-W ALKER, 








Smith College was founded by Miss Sophia 
Smith of Hatfield, Mass., who in her will be- 
queathed funds for the purpose, defined the 
object and general plan of the institution, ap-. 
pointed the trustees, and fixed the location in 
Northampton. OS 

The object of the institution, as stated by 
the founder, is, the establishment and_ main- 
tenance of an institution for the higher edn- 


furnish them means and facilities for education 
equal to those which are afforded now in col- 
leges to young men. 

The culture contemplated, and the branches 
of learning to be taught, are thus comprehen- 
sively defined in the will: ‘Sensible of what 
the Christian religion has done for my sex, 
and believing that all education is for the glory 
of God and the good of man, I direct that the 
Holy Scriptures be daily and systematically 
read and studied in said college; and, without 
giving preference to any sect or denomination, 
all the education and all the discipline shall 
‘be pervaded by the spirit of Evangelical Chris- 
tian religion. I direct, also, that higher cul- 
ture in the English language and literature be 
given in said college; also in ancient and mo- 
dern languages, in the mathematical and phys- 
ical sciences; in the useful and the fine arts; 
in intellectual, moral and esthetic philosophy; 
in natural theology; in the evidences of Chris- 
tianity; in’ gymnastics and physical cnul- 
ture; in the sciences and arts which per- 
tain to education, society and government, 
and in such other studies as coming times may 
develop or demand for the education of wo- 
men, and the progress of the race. I would 
have the education suited to the mental and 
physical wantsof woman. It is not my design 
to render my sex any the less feminine, but to 
develop, as fully as may be, the powers of wo- 
manhood, and furnish women with the means 
of usefulness, | appiness and honor, now with- 
held from them.” 

The cash funds of the college, increased by 
interest accruing, and by the addition of 
twenty-five thousand dollars raised by the 
town of Northampton,amount to three hundred 
and fifty eight thousand dollars. The tray 
tees are encouraged to hope that additions will 
be made by donations from living friends of 
learning and religion which will enable them 
to erect suitable buildings, and establish an 
art-museum, without encroaching on the be- 
quest of the founder, so that the institution 
will start with means adequate to realize their 
ideas of a college in our times. 

The will of its founder expressly forbids the 
expenditure of more than half of her bequest 
in buildings and grounds, and the trustees have 
no desire to repeat the too common mistake of 
investing the greater part of their funds in 
brick and mortar.. But they will: proceed to 
the erection of suitable buildings as soon as 4 


unite convenience with elegance, and whick 
will be likely to meet the future wants of the 
institution, 

Itis to be a college. It is the design of the 
trustees, as it was evidently of the fouader, 
not. to add to the number of such schools, 
seminaries, and academies as now exist for 
young ladies, but to realize completely and 
truly the idea of a Woman’s College. They 
would secure to young women a culture fully 
equivalent to that afforded to young men by 
our best New England colleges, and yet differ- 
ing from that as woman differs from man in 
her physical and mental constitution, and in 
the sphere of her active life. 

The requirements for admission will be sub- 
stantially the same as at Harvard, Yale, 
Brown, Amherst and other New England col- 
leges, inasmuch as the high-schools and most of 
the acadernies will furnish the same prepara- 
tory instruction to both sexes. 

The curriculum, occupying four years, will 
be settled in detail only after the most mature 
deliberation and consultation with the officers 
of instruction and other educators, and then it 





will be publicly announced. Some of its char- 


cation of young women, with the design to 


comprehensive plan can be formed which shall ° 
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: features, however, may be. safely 
stated now. The study of the Latin and Greek 
languages will be pursued as extensively as in 
any other college, and with especial ‘aim to 
improve the taste of the pupii, to facilitate her 
acquisition of other languages, and practically 
to promote a thorough understanding of her 
mother-tongue. More attention will be paid 
in thig than in other colleges, to the English 

and literature, to criticism on the 
standard English authors, and to the writing 
of original essays. 

Not less attention than in other colleges 
will be given to modern languages, as in them- 
selves important branches of liberal culture, 
but particularly as opening the treasures of 
modern literature, science and art. More 
time will be devoted than in other colleges to 
gsthetical study, to the principles on which 
the fine arts are founded, to the art of drawing 
and the science of perspective, to the exdmin- 
ation of the great models of painting and stat- 
wary, to a familiar acquaintance with the 
works of the great musical composers, and to 
the acquisition of musical skill. Especial at- 
tention will be given to elocution, and the elo- 
cutionary exercises will be pursued as a means 
of promoting the health of the pupils, and also 
of improving their style of reading, singing, 
and conversation... 

While all the physical sciences will be taught 
go as to keep pace with the scientific and ma- 
terial progress of the age, particular regard will 
pe paid to those branches, for example, chem- 
istry, botany, anatomy and physiology, which, 
although much neglected by woman hitherto, 
are peculiarly fitted to her nature, and indis- 
pensable for her work. 

Probably less attention will be given to the 
higher mathematics than in our existing uni- 
yersities, but more to the science of mind and 
of ethics, 

All the instruction will be pervaded by the 
spirit of the Christian religion. The Bible will 
be considered as the best classic, and the arbi- 
ter in every question of faith and practice. 
Those pupils who desire it will receive instruc- 
tion in the Hebrew language and in the Greek 
of the New Testament. These studies, how- 
ever, will not be pursued with any sectarian 
aim. . 

All those arts and sciences which tend di- 
rectly or indirectly to qualify woman for the 
mission particularly appropriate to her eex, all 
study and training, whether physical, ethical, 
or social, which will fit her to exert wisely and 
effectively her proper influence in forming 
manners and morals, molding society and 
shaping public sentiment, will receive such at- 
tention as their relative importance demands. 

As far as possible, facilities will be afforded 
for the pursuit of special studies, and in prep- 
aration for special professions aud employ- 
ments. The system of training will be such 
as to fit young women to become teachers and 
authors—teachers in our highest schools and 
institutions, teachers thoroughly furnished 
from the original sources, for our Sabbath 
schools and mission stations, and writers, not 
only for the daily and weekly press, but also 
of books. But the chief aim of Smith College 
will be, by a well-chosen course of liberal stud- 
ies, to furnish young women with that gen- 
eral yet appropriate discipline of all their pow- 
ers and faculties which will qualify them, ina 
fully developed womanhood, with a sound 
mind and a pure heart in a healthy body, to 
do the work of life for which God has made 
them, in any place to which in his providence 
they may be called.—Christian Union. 





WILL POLYGAMY BE DEALT WITH! 


Our esteemed correspondent, Mrs. A. G. 
Paddock, again appears in the columns of the 
Tribune as the champion of the polygamic 
wives of Utah, who have been enslaved by thé 
barbarous doctrine of polygamy, and whose 
inner natures are ever in conflict with priestly 
teachings, the practical result of which is the 
stultification of those qualities in woman which 
distinguish a high state of civilization from 
that of countries where woman is regarded 
more as the property of man than his equal. 

Mrs, Paddock, in behalf of the oppressed wo- 
men of Utah—and there are thousands of them, 
notwithstanding the protestation of the church 
leaders to the contrary,—feelingly inquires, 
“Will polygamy ever become acrime in Utah ?” 
Of course Mrs. Paddock means, will it ever 
become such a recognized crime against the 
laws of the land as to be immediately punished 
the same as the violation of any other law of 
the country? In other words, many of the 
women of Utah want to know whether the 
government intends to so far recognize polyg- 
amy as not to meddle with it, or whether it 
intends to maintain the supremacy of the na- 
tional opinion on this subject, and suppress 
it at once, as it has slavery. 

To our mind the question seems capable of 
being solved in two ways. First by the death 
of Brigham Young, as he is at present the co- 
hesive force by which all the rotten planks of 
Mormonism are bound together. We say rot- 
ten, because we know that he isthe man that 
has inflicted the torture of a polygamic life on 
the women of Utah, and because we also know 
that from North to South, in Utah Territory, 
there is alive and buruing, a secret feeling of 
hostility to the power that tyrannizes over the 
minds and wills of the people, keeping them 


in abject slavery to this one mind. This being 
the true state of affairs with a large proportion 
of. the people secretly awaiting a change, it 
takes no prophet to foretell that the people, or 
at least a large proportion of them, will rebel 
from the conditions of the past, and will, ere 
long, dictate their future lives as best suits 
themselyes. With the death of Brigham 
Young will also be dispelled the hallucination 
of prophetship and divine right to rule. This 
is one answer ‘to Mrs. Paddock’s question, 
The other and second is that the Republican 
party is pledged to the suppression of the 
“twin relics.” The one it has abolished, the 
other remains on its docket, yet to be dealt 
with, and the subject will, in all probability, 
come up at anearly date after Grant’s re-elec- 
tion in November. With a Republican Con- 
gress urged on by the people of the United 
States and a large number of_the people of 
Utah, and with such an executive officer as 
Grant at the head of our national affairs, it is 
not a difficult task to predict the suppression 
of polygamy in this way. : 
Polygamy has simply been enjoying a res- 
pite for a few months by reason of the fact of 
Mr. Greeley’s nomination, and which was the 
straw which the drowning leaders of Mormon- 
ism caught at in the hope that it might carry 
them to the haven of State rights, and undis- 
turbed polygamic relationships, For some 
time past this straw has buoyed them up, but 
as it now begins to wilt and bend under the 
gathering assurances of Grant’s re-election, 
the Saints are beginning to feel less hopeful, 
and the prospects now are that some new dip- 
lomatic move will shortly be inaugurated to 
avert the impending danger which threatens 
the perpetuation of polygamic life in Utah. 





TRAVELS IN CALIFORNIA. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—Having been warned by 
old residents of California, that, up to the very 
last days of May,one might expect rain in the 
valley, we waited the coming of leafy June 
for the crowning grace of a trip to the Pacific 
coast—a visit to the Yo Semite. 

The sail took us as far as Merced, a new 
town, whose name has the Spanish look but 
not the sound, for, with the changed spelling, 
the soft Castilian lisp is lost; but even Amer- 
icanized, these names are more euphonious 
than the Colfaxes, Greeleys, &c., that abound 
farther north. - Here a huge four-storied 
caravansery received us, whose foundations 
were laid ten weeks before our arrival. 

Thence crossed Bear Creek Valley, a broad, 
level, treeless plain, covered with fields of 
waving grain; lunched at Honitos, appropri- 
ately named, for a hotter place it would be 
hard to find, but failed to get the promised 
fresh horses, and at Mariposa, the terminus 
of the next stage, found no horses at all; 
waited five hours, then with a half blind driv- 
er, plumped into, and bounced out of, every 
hole and rut on the road to Hatch’s, where 
we arrived at midnight instead of seven 
o’clock, as had been stipulated with the 
agents in San Francisco. Had a rough-board 
room, a narrow, unplaned plank to sleep on, 


ter thick, made of Sandwich-Island grass— 
not to be recommended to good housewives. 
After a few hours’ vigil, were crowded again 
into the mud-wagon, more tolerable in the 
daylight than in a starless night, when the 
first intimation of deep ruts is given by find- 
ing your head in contact with the roof of your 
vehicle. 

The drive over the Chowchilla Hills was 
pleasant, and at noon we were set down at 
the ranch of Clark and Moor, prettily situated 
on anopen meadow, surrounded by hills cov- 
ered with dark forests of evergreen, with gray 
rocks cropping out here and there, and a cas- 
cade tumbling down to join the swift current 
of the South Fork of the Merced, whose voice 
as it sped over its rocky bed made music s weet 
to hear. ; 

Op the bank was an encampment of Digger 
Indians, filthy creatures with elf-locks hang- 
ing low over their narrow foreheads, looking 
more stupid than the apes to whom they are 
so nearakin. Saw one wrinkled, gray old man 
eating Egyptian fashion from the hand, but 
the manner was too sickening, I could not 
stay to watch it, as I had often done our Arab 
boatmen eating their lentils, and I walked 
off saying to myself fraternity, but I am afraid 
with the rising inflection. The bread-making 
was less offensive. Beside the river a large 
party of women. were preparing the season’s 
supply. The pounded and macerated acorns 
are spread upcn a mold of damp sand to re- 
move the bitterness before baking. The 
washing was in beautifully woven and orna- 
mented baskets, certainly not of their manu- 
facture, though they said yes to our questions 
upon the subject. 

Next day was to be devoted to the Mari- 
posa Grove of big trees; animals ordered at 
seven, we put foot in stirrup a quarter before 
ten. A mule fell to my lot, a steed I essayed 
for the first time. The donkey’s virtues I 
learned long ago to appreciate, but his half- 
breed child I do not recommend for anything 
but a walk in Indian file. Twelve times on 
the Westfall meadows I made my monture ro- 
tate before he would comprehend that the 
only way to accomplish his purpose of going 
straight ahead was to yield to mine of stop- 





with a noisy mattress just an inch and a quar-- 


ping. The contest was worth while for a 
good view of Mt. Starr King, bat iife is too 
short for such battles often. The creature 
served me faithfully, only once jumping sud- 
denly from the path, perhaps to suggest that 
the forest, the flowers, and the butterflies 
were glory enough for one day, and a more 
convenient season for sky-gazing should be 
selected, or to admonish me not to be too con- 
fident in the new-found independence of a 
man’s saddle and Mexican stirrups. 

After following a very good trail for several 
hours, we came upon the “Fallen Monarch,”’ 
the first or the big trees. As I rode beside 
him, more than two hundred feet stretched 
the prostrate mammoth; my head did not 
reach the middle point of his diameter. One 
of the groves of Mariposa is said to contain. as 
many trees as there are days in the year, the 
greater nufiber more than two hundred and 
fifty feet high, the marvelously straight trunks 
bare of branches for a hundred feet from the 
ground. The cinnamon-colored bark forms a 
strange contrast tw the dark but brilliant 
green of the cedar-like foliage; its layers are 
thin and delicate as paper, aud look as if they 
might be crushed with the fingers, but we 
found it too hard to be cut with aknife. The 
branches, which seem inserted into the trunk 
instead of growing from it, have the gnarled 
appearance of some of the oaks; the cones 
of the Sequora Gigantea are little more than 
an inch in length, those of the sugar pine, a 
small tree compared with it, measure fally 
eighteen inches. 

We lunched at the foot of the “Faithful 
Couple,” and as we gathered cedar boughs 
for our table, spread the repast, and, perched 
upon the projecting roots, discussed the trees 
and the viands, I fancied the tree-husband and 
wife looking down upon us with the same 
half-contemptuous interest with which we re- 
garded the tiny ants that were scampering 
about with crumbs from our feast. But to us, 
to lie upon the grass, and look up the long 
lines of those stupenduous boles, and watch 
the play of light aud shadow, was as fascinat- 
ing as to study the changeful moods of the 
sea. Not satisfied with the book measure- 
ments we must needs pace about with balls 
of twine, place ourselves in foids of the bark 
to see if they truly furnished a sure biding- 
place, then mounted and rode in procession 
through’a fallen trunk, whose sides were cov- 
ered with a garden of mosses and ferns, then 
through a charred chamber whose diameter 
was greater than the united lengths of four 
horses, as we proved by halting in the ajer- 
ture; yet the tree bore proudly its leafy cor- 
onal, and looked as if it might staud to wit- 
ness the coming of a new dispensation on the 
earth, as it has witnessed the birth and growth 
of the present one; then, with many a bac\- 
ward glance, turned ranch-ward by way of 
Wahwounah Point, whence we had a view of 
the whole valley of the South Fork, with its 
waving forests, and its rim of mountains 
whose verdurous summits overtop the highest 
hills east of the Mississippi. 

Next morning, after tiresome waiting, we 
set forth for The Valley—and here let me say 
to any contemplating a trip to the Yo Semite, 
beware of large parties. Accommodations are 
limited, hotels primitive, houses wretched and 
not sufficiently numerous, they are turned 
out at night, and it often happens all are not 
forthcoming when wanted ; and in a large par- 
ty there is sure to be somebody who has a bad 
horse—as if any were good—a bad saddle, or 
will not take a man’s, the only proper one 
for such occasions, dare not ride down the 
steep trails, get weary and cross, falls off in 
the mud of the meadows or snow of the passes, 
or worst of all, has not grace to hold her 
tongue in places where the voice of the great 
Mother alone should be heard. To the real 
lover of nature, who would worship silently in 
her sublime temples, the presence of the pun- 
ster, the conundrum-teller, the man under 
bonds to be witty, is a fearful kill-joy. No- 
where I think on this earth of ours does one 
more wish freedom of thought and action than 
in the Yo Semite, so, if you would thoroughly 
enjoy it, take the one person dearest to you, 
and pilgrim thither with reverend mind, and 
if God’s glory does not fill your soul it never 
will here below. 

We crossed the Sierras at an elevation of 
seventy-two hundred feet above the sea, but 
around us were green meadows, near the inn 
vegetables were growing, and, as far as we 
could see in every direction, stretched forests 
of oak, pine, cedar, and fir. This is one ofthe 
many surprises of California, Mn the Atlantic 
Slope vegetation ceases at the elevation at 
which the big trees begin; there seems no 
limit to growth of the grandest trees, decidu- 
ous as well as evergreen, ard, were there 
nothing else, the forests of this land are worth 
a journey round the world to see. 

Yours, KaTE N. Doee@ertr. 





TWO SIDES OF ONE CANVASS. 


One beautiful afternoon in August, there 
came tu me the heart-broken wife of a State 
prison convict, We tried to plan for his par- 
don and restoration to home and the world. 
It was a very sad case. He was the only sur- 
viving son of a very noble man—one who 
lived only to serve the poor, the tempted and 





the criminal]. All he had, all he was, he gave 


unreservedly to help thieves and drunkards. 
His house was their home. His name their 
bail to save them from prison, His reward, 
their reformation. It was a happy hour to 
hear him tell of the hundreds he had shielded 
from the contamination and evil example of 
prisons, and of the large proportion, he had 
good reason to believe, permanently saved. 
Out of hundreds, he once told me, only two 


to show themselves in court according to 
agreement—only two! 

Bred under such a roof the son started in 
life with a generous heart, noble dreams and 
high purpose, Ten years of prosperity, fairly 
earned by energy, industry and character, end- 
ed in a bankruptcy, as is so often the case in 
our risky and changing trade, Then came a 
struggle for business, for bread—temptation — 
despair—intemperance. He could not safely 
pass the open doors that tempted him to in- 
duigence, forgetfulness, and crime, How 
hard his wife wrought and struggled to save 
him from indulgence, and then to shield him 
from exposure! How long wife, sister, and 
friends labored to avert conviction and the 
State prison, “I would spare him gladly,” 
‘wrote the prosecuting attorney, “if he would 
stop drinking. He shall never go to prison if 
he will be a sober mac. But all this wretch- 
edness and crime come from rum.” 

Manfully did the young man struggle to re- 
sist the appetite. Again and again did he 
promise, and keep his promise, perhaps a 
month—then fall. He could not walk the 
streets and earn his bread soberly while so 
many opén doors—opened by men who sought 
to coin gold out of their neighbors’ vices— 
lured him to indulgence. So, rightfully, the 
State pressed on and he went to prison. An 
honored name disgraced, a loving home broken 
up, a wide circle of kindred sorely pained, a 
worthy, well-meaning man wrecked: sorrow 
and crime, “All comes of rum,’’ says the keen- 
sighted lawyer. 

As I parted from the sad wife on my door- 
step, | looked beyond, and close by the laugh- 
ing sea stood a handseme cottage. The grounds 
were laid out expensively and with great taste. 
Over the broad piazza hung lazily an Eastern 
hammock, while all around were richly paint- 
ed chairs aud lounges of every easy and tempt- 
ing furm. Over head were quaint vases of 
beautiful flowers and the delicious lawn was 
bordered with them. On the lawn itself gaily 
dressed women laughed merrily over croquet, 
aud noisy children played near. A span of su- 
perb horses pawed the earth impatiently at the 
gate, while gay salutations passed between the 
croquet players and the fashionable equipages 
that rolled by. It was a comfortable home as 
well as a luxurious one. Nature, taste, and 
wealth had done their best. It was a scene 
of beauty, comfort, taste, luxury, and wealth. 
All came from rum. Silks and diamonds, 
flowers and equipage, stately roof and costly 
attendance, all came from rum. The owner 
was one who, in a great city, coined his gold 
out of the vices of bis fellowmen. 

To me it was a dissolving view. [lost sight 
of the gay women, the frolicsome children, 
the impatient horses and the ocean rolling up 
to the lawn. I saw instead, the pale convict 
in his cell, twelve feet by nine, the sad wife 
going from judge to attorney, from court to 
Governor’s Council, begging mercy for her 
over-tempted husband, I heard above the 
children’s noise, the croquet laugh, and the 
surf waves, that lawyer’s stern reason for ex- 
acting the full penalty of the law, All this 
comes from rum. 

Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor 
drink. Woe unto him that buildeth his house 
by unrighteousness and his chambers by 
wrong; for the stone shall cry out of the wall, 
and the beam out of the timber shall answer 
it.— Wendell Phillips in National Standard. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M, D., 
Office--17 Hausen Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 

ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB ¥ combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 

Consultation free. 

Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Wantan Agent in every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 

eae JOURNAL Office 





July 27. 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 130 S d Av cerne 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics a 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars addrese the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128s d Av New York City. 
per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
$5to$20 of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any- 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 














Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. 
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left him to pay their bail, forfeited by neglect |. 


E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 


CONVEYANCERS, . 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 83), 
Examination of Titles of: Real. i> 
Counties of the Commonwealth. of 
of Instruments to Beal and 
done neatness and dispatoh. 
ABD G. Stevuns. Maany E. Sruvuns 
Jan. 21. . 


Trees! Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds! 
HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Plates! 
Address F. K. PHOENIX, . 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS. 





600 Acres; 2ist year; 12 Greenhouses. = 
Apple, 1000 1 yr. ; 2y. ; By. 3 4y. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 

Office, 713 OsroN Mase, Street, 





Weeki ~ treet, Bostob ya with = 
m sé , 
free of ¢ any sede 
THOSs WHO HAVE FAILED To 88 CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPROTFOLLY INVITED TO CALE 
on Dr. SPs. ” 


Remember Dr. Spear tod- 
agonal Dhacacea” “ian tt Th 
Mercy B. Jackson, M.'D., 

681 TREMONT ST, 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to 4P. M. 
Mar. ll. 


THE 234 ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE , 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Nerth College Ave. & 224 Si., Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 8d, 1879. 
E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
May 18. SECRETARY. a 











R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for Firet Clase City More 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly Aus 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EVROPEAN Pian, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & Co., 





PROPRIETORS. 
Ga” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and 


ha) to mmodate their ito: yf 2 
welli Lgatcho’ casntne cknstments. _— Feb. 17. 
A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES, AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HAIR, 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, | 
Constantly on hand, or made to order. 
Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
(@ FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
STEAM KILN. 


Sept Cae 3m 
BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 30, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho~ 
tels. 

Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STRFET, NEW YORK. 
Oct 12 tf 











Ladies, Caution! 
Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL. TREADLE. 


This Treadle is approved by the Pieomethosetin Mee. 
ical Society, and the Massachusetts Charitable 
chanic Association. For sale by Sewing Machine 
Dealers generally. Send for circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 
« MANUFACTURER AND PROPRITOR, 
70 Milk Street, Boston. 
= Agents wanted. 


NINE OUT OF TEN 


Oct 5 








Admit that the BEE-HIVE can and do sell Hats and 


Gloves at Very Low Prices, . 
132 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oct. 12. 3m 





LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING CARDS 
Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mai] promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on recetpt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.00. 
E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker House, Boston. 





Oct 12 om 
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‘Special Premiums. 

For Ow new subscriber, we wil! give Prang’s beau- 
tifel chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
$2.50. : 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
emgraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Tz» new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
sew chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 

Eack subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 


eription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
wua)! subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. “ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 

14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF TSEFUL 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS. OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8 RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 

PROVE OF THE EECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLAUSE OF THE NATIOFAL REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM; THA? THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 

VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 

BPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 

BOX. 

















FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

The week opens again, and brings its new 
opportunity of life and work, The JoURNAL 
has or should have every week a loving greet- 
ing for its friends. When I bear my part in 
this greeting, my thoughts cross the great 
ocean, with the Atlantic telegraph, and I em- 
brace with joy the welcome task of linking to- 
gether, so far as individual thought and effort 
can do so, the true friends of humanity on this 
side the water, and on the other. Through 
the intense interests of the moment, therefore, 
I will take leave to introduce an actor from 
afar, and to bring the readers of the JouRNAL 
a little into relation with their relatives of the 
Old World. 

Among the brave women whose true deserts 
ennoble the name of woman, Frances Power 
Cobbe stands at the present day pre-eminent. 
She is known to the world at large as the 
young girl whose work on “Intuitive Morals” 
interested Theodore Parker so greatly that a 
friendly correspondence sprang up between its 
author and himself, terminating only with his 
life. A later work of hers, “Broken Lights,” 
is also well known and esteemed. Butall who 
know of her as a celebrity do not perhaps 
know that her works deserve and reward care- 
ful reading and study. In this age of confu- 
sions, she has held fast to those ubjects of 
thought and pursuit which are truly stable 
and important. She questions with unspar- 
ing acuteness the dogmatic and traditional 
rule of the Church of England, But what is 
real in religion is as familiar:to her as is what 


faith, and put it by on the shelf as a thing 
gained once for all, and then go on leading 
selfish, sinful, prayerless lives, keeping our faith 
all the time quite safe and undisturbed, like 
our knowledge of Euclid or astronomy. This 
is not religious faith, nor is religious faith to 
be gained in any such way, or preserved in 
any such life. 

‘Religious faith, in its high, true sense, is a 
thing which God gives, not in answer to stud- 
ies and researches, but to prayers and deeds. 
It is athing which the clearest mind may lack 
and the humblest heart prossess in fullest 
measure,”’ 

These ringing sentences, which we quote 
from much else of the same merit, are as sug- 
gestive for the higher critic of religious sys- 
tems as for the disciple of authority and 
tradition. The sword of the Spirit is two 
edged, and cuts both ways. 

Miss Cobbe is now in the full bloom and 
vigor of womanhood, enjoying with her other 
gifts entire health of body and of mind. She 
is frank and cordial in her manners, hospita- 
| ble in her well-ordered house. She gives to a 
brilliant and devoted circle of friends as much 
time as she can spare from strenuous study, 
and the responsible care of a daHy paper. 
Her journal, The Echo, is sold everywhere in 
London, and is everywhere quoted and praised. 
It is said to contain a great amount of timely 
information. Whatever its other merits may 
be, it is certainly the echo of a right noble and 
womanly soul. J. W. H. 





BY THE WAY. 

In a Pennsylvania railroad train ‘‘going 
West” the other day, and passing over that 
part of the road popularly known as the Pan 
Handle, we were amused by a persistent indi- 
vidual who went through the cars, gathering 
up the votes for President. Result: 46 votes 
for Grant, 31 for Greeley. 

Whereupon up rose an energetic gentleman, 
and declared that he was going to take the 
woman’s vote, Result: every woman on the 
cars voted solidly for Grant, not a Greeley wo- 








is unreal in the received worship and doctrine 
of Christendom, so ca'led. 

Some women, and more men, are so addled | 
by the study of metaphysics as to take leave | 
of their natural wits, talking and thinking 
only in forced terms and superfluous syllo- 
gisms. Miss Cobbe’s study of this difficult 
science has been a profound one. Its resuit is 
shown in a clear power of apprehension and of 
criticism. A pure heart alone dares to study 
morals in this way. A fearless hand only so 
separates the grain ‘of human belief from the 
chaff, the vital from the accidental. I com- 
mend ber works to the study of women, in or- 
der that they may learn what strong, simple 
works one of their own sex can do, responding 
moreover to a great need and a noble need on 
the part of humanity. 
~ Had I room here for a critical review of 
Miss Cobbe’s writings, ] should differ from 
her in many of her conclusions. The logic is 
terse and simple, but it sometimes falls short 
of the true consequence of the point stated. | 
Her argument is consistent; but not always 
sufficient. She herself has not yet rounded 
the full pericd of athinker'’s experience, and 
is still young to deliver a final dictum upon 
the things thatare. But in this brief mention 
I with raiber to praise the sweep of her 
thovght and the closeness and clearness of 
her meth«d,1are in man or wi man, and ad- 
mirable alike iv either. Here is a neble pas- 
sage which deserves to be olten read :— 

“The knowledge of divine things does not 
come to us plimarily thiough the intellect. 
It is not the great-brain but the great heart 
which helps to gain them. We canrot work 
at the problems of theology in the calm of our 
Mibraries, and arrive at the most complete 


| 








| governed American woman, of her “sonsent’” 


| man on the train! 


Query: Are there any Greeley women, 
anywhere? Any woman so ignorant as not to 
know the right band of fellowship and gond- 
will, from the left hand doctrine of the New 
York Tribune? That left hand doctrine 
which prates of local self-government, and 
would disfranchise the women of Chappaqua! 
Which cheers lustily in praise of a self-sup- 
porting woman, while it blocks her path with 
every obstacle that legislative monopoly and 
feudal prejudice can bring to bear! Which | 
koo-toos to Lucretia Mott and Mary Putnam, 
and calmly consigns them to the same catego- | 
ry with idiots, lunatics, and criminals! Which | 
dares to call upon tax-payers to inaugurate a 
pure administration! Which is very trem. 
blingly concerned for the rights of rebels, 
while it insults every loyal woman in the 
land! 

Messrs. Editors of the Tribune, there is in- 
deed a chasm between us and you; a chasm 
deepening every day with the quicksand ge- 
nius of your chief. 

The fair words of the Tribune in the olden 
time deceive nobody now. 

While you make common cause with the as- 
sassins of the nation in the Democratic party 
of to-day, it is, perhaps, a source of congratula- 
tion that you have for the woman’s party 
naught but insult and sneers, 

But when you come to bluster about pec- 
ulation and fraud, why not carry your indig- 
nation a little farther, and investigate that 
wholesale robbery, under a “representative” 
government, which defrauds every taxed and 


and her choice—except in the railroad car! 
8. 0. H. 





UNIVERSAL HOUSEKEEPING. 


Dr. Holland is one of the ablest opponents 
of Woman Suffrage in America. Yet his crit- 
cisms upon woman are exceedingly sugges- 
tive to suffragists. The Doctor discourses as 
follows in Scribner’s Monthly for October, un- 
der the title of : 

THE NEW YORK WOMEN. 


There is a type of womanhood in New York 
—and it has, alas! far too many representa- 
tives—of which every American, everywhere, 
has reason to be ashamed. The same type 
can be found in all the large cities of the coun- 
try, but it exists in its perfection here. It 
lives in hotels and boarding: houses; it travels, 
it haunts the fashionable watering places; it is 
prominent at the opera and the bail; in short, 
it is wherever it can show itself and its clothes. 
It rejoices over a notice of itself in the Even- 
ing Chutterbox, or the Weekly Milk and Wa- 
ter, a8 among the proudest and most grateful 
of its social achievements. Its grand first 
question is: “‘Wherewithal shall I be clothed ?’ 
and when that is answered as well as it can 
be, the next is: “How and where can I show 
my clothes, so as to attract the most men, dis- 
tress the greatest number of women, and 
make the most stunning, social sensation ?’’ 
We have no fear of exaggerating in this char- 
acterization. We have seen these women at 
home, and away; aud their presumption, 
boldness, vanity, idleness, display, and lack of 
all noble and womanly aims are a disgrace to 
the city which produces them, and the coun- 
try after whose name they call themselves. 

Of course there is a sufficient cause for the 
production of this type of woman, and it is to 
be found in ber circumstances and way of life. 
It is prevalent among the nouveauz riches— 


cient breeding and education. It is fostered 
in boarding-houses and hotels—those 

of je and personal and social rivalry and 
aimless idleness. The woman who finds her- 


and furnished with money for artificial as 
well as real wants, without the lifting of a 
finger, or the burden of a care, and without 
the culture of head or héart that leads her 
te seek for the higher satisfactions of woman- 
hood, becomes, in the most natural way, 
cisely what we have described. It would be 
unnatural for her to become anything else. 
The simple truth is, that, unless women have 
a routine of duty that diverts their thoughts 
from themselves, and giv: s them something to 
think of besides dress and the exhibition of it, 
they degenerate. The only cure for this, that 
we know of, is universal housekeeping. There 
is no man who can afford to pay a fair price 
for board, who cannot afford to keep house; 
and housekéeping, though it be ever so hum- 
ble, is the most natural, and the healthiest, 
office to which woman is ever called. There 
is no one thing that would do so much to ele- 
vate the type of New York wemanhood as a 
universal secession from boarding-house and 
hotel life, and a universal entrance upon sepa- 
rate homes, Such a step would increase the 
stock of happiness, improve health of body 
and health of mind, and raise at once the 
standard of morals and manners. 

The devil always finds work for idle hands 
to do, whether the hands belong to men or 
women ; but American men are not apt to be 
idle. They are absorbed in work from early 
until late, and leave their idle wives, cooped 
be in rooms that cost them no care, to get rid 
of the lingering time as they can. Is it kind 
to do this, or is it cruel? If it is kind in its 
motives, it is cruel in its results. The whole 
system of boarding-house and hotel life is 
vicious. To live in public, to be on dress 
parade every day, to be always part and par- 
cel of a gossiping multitude, to live aimlessly 
year after year, with thoughts concentrated 
upon one’s person and one’s selfish delights, 
to be ag gees? without a routine of healthy 
duty, is to take the broadest and briefest road 
to the degradation of all that is admirable 
and lovable in womanhood. It is to make, by 
the most natural process, that gay, gaudy, 
loud, frivolous, pretentious, vain, intriguing, 
unsatisfied, and ‘unhappy creature which the 
Englishman knows as the “New York Wo- 
man.’ 


The whole philosophy of the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement is summed up in three of the 


self housed, and clothed, and fed, and petted, | 


laborer is concerned, that it is well for us to 
be startled occasionally with a fact which is 
| equivalent to the disfranchisement ofa class. 
In Pennsylvania, the poll-tax, unfixed by 
| law, is very much like “anything you choose 
to give.” The hod-carrier pays down his 
‘quarter’ like a man; the clerk or salesman, 
reckoned a little higher in the social scale, is 
rated at fifty cents, while the great banker or 
railroad lord may perchance be gratified at 
the added dignity which a dollar or so may 
give to his tax-receipt. 

There is an old document, stil] extant, 
which recites that the United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a 
Republicau form of government. 

A dead letter for years—shall it lapse again 
from its living meaning? Is it not within the 
power of Congress, which has fixed the voting 
status of the United States citizens, to save 
that statng and the Fifteenth Amendment 
from stultification ? 

But this action in Georgia is welcome and 
timely. It shows up one popular Tribune fal- 
lacy in its proper colors, “The old issues are 
settled,’ says the Cincinnati platform, and 
Baltimore echoes, “Amen! We never, never 
can go back on the Amendments.” 

Granted. But you can run round them; 
you can dodge them until they are virtually a 
dead letter. 

The old fondness of the South for aristo- 
cratic government, the old rancor and tyranny 
towards all labor, black and white, shine out 
undimmed in this legislative hedge around 
the, polls. 

And yet, there are some so-called Republi- 
cans, of the old anti-slavery ranks, so bland, 
and liberal, and childlike, as to vote and de- 
sire the re-constructed ‘“Southron’’ in his sad- 
dle again. 8. OC. H. 


VERMONT VINDICATED. 


No one who knows and appreciates the 
sterling good sense and liberality of the people 
of Vermont can doubt that Woman Suffrage is 
sure to triumph in that State at no distant 








above sentences; viz:— 
1. “There is a sufficient cause for the pro- | 
duction of the worthless type of woman, and | 
it is to be found in her circumstances and way | 
of life.” 
2. “Unless women have a routine of duty, 
they degenerate.” | 
3. “The devil always finds work for idle 
hands to do, whether the hands befong to 
men or women,”’ 
What then ought to be Dr. Holland’s con- 





know of is universal housekeeping.” 





among those of humble beginnings and insuffi- 


clusion ? Evidently to invite women to“ wider” 
and more varied “fields of usefulness.’’ To 
give them larger duties and responsibilities. 
To throw down all the artificial barriers which 
now stand in their way. To abolish that false 
standard of taste which sneers at a “strong: | 
minded woman.” To create a public senti- | 
ment which will make it a disgrace to a wo- | 
man to be idle, instead of a disgrace to be | 
busy as is now the case. In short, to welcome | 
woman to the unrestricted exercise of her | 
rights as an American citizen, aud her duties | 
as a human being. 

But alas! the pale shade of conservative | 





prejudice blinds Dr. Holland to this natural | 
inference, and drives him to a most lame and | 
impotent conclusion. “The only cure we | 
“A uni- | 
versal secession from boarding-house and ho- | 
tel life, and a universal entrance upon sepa- | 
rate homes,” says Scribner's Monthly. 

Now, such a change as Dr. Holland pro- | 
poses is simply impracticable. Sv longas Mr. | 
Whitelaw Reid prefers the Juxury of the Lotus 
Club to the cares of matrimony, the State | 
can hardly interfere to compel him to make 
some young woman happy. Meanwhile, the 
amiable young woman whom nature intend- 
ed for matrimony must not degenerate for 
want of “a routine of duties.’’ She must not 
confine her aspirations to housekeeping, else 
she would be leaning (metaphorically) upon 
‘‘a broken reed.” Compulsory marriage is not 
a plank either in the Philadelphia or Cincin- 
nati platform. Here in Massachusetts, we 
have a surplus of some 75,000 marriageable 
unmarried women: Shall we adopt the Mor- 
mon recipe of polygamy ? 

Away with this impracticable theory of ex- 
clusive and universal house-keeping for all wo- 
men! Let us trust the question of woman’s 
occupation to herself, wuether she be married 
or single. Let us trust the question of mar- 
riage or celibacy to the free choice of the in- 
dividuals concerned. And let us bid “God 
speed” tu every earnest and industrious work- 
er in every honorable and useful occupation, 
no matter whether the worker be man or wo- 
man. H. B. B, 








PITFALLS. 


How the little foxes may creep, unsus- 
pected, into our flourishing vineyard of pop- 
ular government, is illustrated by a statement 
made by Frederick Douglass in a speech at the 
Philadelphia Wigwam, Jast week. That the 
State of Georgia has fixed her poll-tax at ten 
dollars shows the method of the Democratic 
victory; and is sufficient to make every 
thoughtful American citizen re-consider his 
constitutional guaranties. 

We are eo accustomed to look upon the 
question of manhood suffrage as a settled 
question, so far as the poor negro or white 





| in the Republican party.” 


| solitary damsel, ‘alone in her glory,’’ entered 


| one of the lads stood higher as to scholarship. 
| Another has entered with her since, making 


day. The very fact that only one vote was 
cast in its favor in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, two years ago, and that it was voted down 
without debate, proves that it was not con- 
sidered upon its merits, but was simply post- 
poned by common consent to a more conve- 
nient season, To think otherwise would be to 
suppose that Vermont men are wanting in re- 
gard for their wives and sisters, and that Ver- 
mont women are unworthy of respect. 

Believing, therefore, that the good seed sown 
in’ 1870, is sure to bring forth fruit, and 
knowing that the Republican party, in Ver- 
mont as elsewhere, comprises most of the pro- 
gressive element of society, we felt sure that 
Mr. Newman Weeks must be mistaken in his 
opinion that most of the suffragists of Vermont 
had gone over (or under) to Mr. Greeley. It 
is therefore with great pleasure that we pub- 
lish the following confirmation from a reliable 
source :— 

Epitors WoMAN’sS JOURNAL:—I wish to 
record my approval of your statement in the 
JOURNAL of the 5th inst., “that nineteen out 
of twenty of our friends in Vermont are to-day 
i If you had written 
ninety-nine out of one hundred, you would 
have hit nearer the mark. The statement of 
friend Weeks “that a large majority of the ear- 
liest and most earnest advocates and workers 
for Woman Suffrage in Vermont support the 
Cincinnati platform with Greeley and Brown” 
I have no doubt he firmly believes, and it may 
be true so far as his county is concerned, but 
wofully an error as to the rest of the State. 
The Republican party, as a party, in this State 
has taken no position upon the Woman Suf- 
frage question, has never been asked to do so; 
but among its nominees upon State, county 
and town tickets at the last election were 
many strong, outspoken, zealous advocates of 
the equality of woman at the ballot-box; 
while this can hardly be said of the Democrat- 
ic party. 

The men most noted for wisdom and virtue, | 
yclept the legislature, are now in session, and 
bills will be introduced in both houses extend- 
ing the right of voting to the fair sex. What 
the result will be, I will communicate to you 
in due season. 

In August, 1871, I wrote youthat the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College would soon open its dvors to girls; it 
has already done so. In February last, one 


the freshman class; at the end of the year no 


two in the sophomore class; and at the begin- 
ning of this year, in September last, six more 
entered the freshman class. The girls bid fair 
in every respect to equal the young men in the 
same classes, everything glides along smvoth- 
ly, and the staid old institution seems to have 
taken new life with its new departure. Old 
fogyism is a thing of the past in all matters of 
education in this State. 

Mr. Harvey Howes, the member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention whv in 1870 voted alone 
for the suffrage ainendment, is a member of 
the present house, but has been detained at 
home, so the Montpelier Journal (a terocious 
anti-Woman Suffrage paper) informs us, “in 
consequence of a sudden serious attack of ill- 
ness, but, before many days, expects to be at 
the capitol.” Many of the prominent mem- 
bers of both houses are friendly to our cause, 
sent here by Republican votes, and are men 
who dare avow their convictions upon that 
subject both before election and after. More 
anon. St. ANDREW. 

MONTPELIER, VT., Oct., 1872. 


Rev. Peter Cartwright, the veteran Metho- 
dist preacher, who has been suffering for some 
months from a paralytic shock, died at bis 
home in Sangamon county, lil, on Wednes- 


— ae 
BEHAVIOR OF MEDICAL STUDENTs 


The Philadelphia Medical Times makes the 
following statement :— 

The last Introductory at Guy’ Ospital 
London, was the occasion of a moet Ft 
ful outbreak. Screeching, cackling, 


yelling, singing of popular songs, ete., 

uted to swell the uproar which utterly drowned 
out the voice of the professor; but these 

less amusements were laudable, compared with 
the knocking offand demolishing of visitorg’ 
hats with walking-sticks, and the showers 
spitballs, peas, explosive pellets, etc, which 
greeted the professors and their friends, esp, 
cially those whose bald heads offered 
uous targets. The scene was made more 
crous Hi) the course of the lecturer, who 
his audience that he had his lecture 
up ready for the press, and that they couiq 
read it in the papers, and then described hig 
own student-days at the German Universities, 
with their duelling, their beer-parties, and oth, 
er yoomer rowdyisms, 

e do not remember ever to have seen any. 
thing like this in our own country. During 
the intense excitement just before the break. 
ing out of the war, we indeed once saw the 
lecture-room in an uproar, but it was the 
roar of angry civil strife, when every one wag 
on his feet,—when men were already com. 
mencing to fight, when knives were out 
the air was full of curses. We well remember 
how one of the professors rushed among the 
students in his shirt-sleeves, and, with stento. 
rian voice and wild, imploring gestures, stilieg 
the tempest just in time to prevent bloodshed, 


Scenes similar to that described above often 
occur in institutions composed wholly of 
young men; but we never hear of any rowdy. 
ism in schools where the sexes are educated 
together, 

We have recently had the pleasure of meet. 
ing with Mlle. Jansens, a teacher of French in 
Cambridgeport. She was educated in a eon. 
vent in France; and says, that girls who are 
excluded from the society of the other sex, 
when first thrown into the company of gentle 
men, become very much embarrassed, blush, 
tremble, and fancy themselves in love with 
the first gentleman they meet. She said they 
sometimes saw a lad whom the priest employed 
to assist him; and though he was ugly, the 
girls were very much interested in him, 

We are told by an English lady whose moth- 
er was educated in a girls’ school in England, 
that by bribing the servants, girls of sixteen 
often contrived to meet with their lovers in 
the school-room, and that elopements were 
not uncommon. 

We have often noticed that young men who 
are brought up and educated in the company of 
their sisters have better morals and manners 
than those who were isolated from the society 
of females. 

The Rev. Dr. Ormiston of New York, in a 
lecture on “The moral aspect of the Western 
States,” says, in relation to the Chinese in Cal- 
ifornia, that they are not in families, and are 
nearly all men. They are thus deprived of the 
elevating influences of home to make them 
comfortable, and were certainly living in 4 
state of physical wretchedness. 

Doubtless a volume of facts might be cok 
lected in favor of the co education of the 
sexes; but it is enongh for us to know that 
nature has provided that their mutual happi- 
ness and development depends on association 
and affection for each other. As Goethe says, 
speaking of Nature, “Her crown is love. 
Through love alone dare we come near her. 
She separates all existences and all tend to in- 
termingle. She has isolated all things in or- 
der that all may approach one another, She 
holds a couple of draughts from the cup of 
love, to be fair payment for the pains of a life 
time.” A. 8, T. 
SOROSIS---FIRST SOCIAL MEETING OF THE 

. SEASON. 


Not much intellectual! entertainment is ex- 
pected at the first fall meeting of this unique 
society. Weshake each other by the hand, 
express joy at meeting each member again, 
stand on the line and give out the lessons, tell 
each other how we have spent the summer, 
fit on the harness for our winter’s work, and 
adjourn. 

But, on Munday last, we found Sorosis on the 
line, with the lessons learned and the harness 
on. As we had heard that Miss Faithful, who 
has been a member of Sorosis from its organi- 
zation, would be present, there was an un- 
usually large attendance, but without Miss 
Faithful, as the good ship had not yet made 
its appearance. That, too, may account for 
the many good gifts with which the meeting 
was blessed. The music, under the direction 
of Prof. Winterburn, was excellent. Mr. 
Scofield sung with true pathos, “I cannot 
sing the old songs.” Madame C. M. Brinker- 
hoff, a Spanish song, and the Professor herself 
one of her own compvusitions; while Mrs. 
Grant contributed exquisitely sweet piano 8° 
los. Letters were read from remote members, 
and Mrs. Croly, first Vice-President, spoke 
of the intention of the society to give to Miss 
Faithful a reception, after that lady should 
have communicated her movements to the 
ex-committee. The President, M:s, Wilbout, 
offered as her contribution, a poem, styled, 
“My Realm of Thought.” An original paper 
read by Mrs. Ada Browning, on “Primary Ed- 
ucation,” elicited much commendation ; Mrs. 
Browning is a lively, piquant, forcible, youns 
speaker and writer, as her lecture of last wit 
ter, on “Prejadiced People,” proved. Mrs. 
Poole, for the philanthropic committee, read & 








day, at the age of eighty-seyen. 


thoughtful, artistic and philosophical paper 0* 
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“gducated and United Male and Female Phil- 


Next week [am to make an argument be- 


anthropy.” Dear JouRNAL, some time ir | fore the joint session of our State Legislature 


the future, I hope your readers may read this | 
admirable essay. | 


upon Mr. Corwin’s Woman Suffrage Bill. If 
this bill passes, the women of Oregon will poll 


Mrs. Maise gave a report of the formation a tremendous majority for the party that has- 


apd present condition of the “Nantucket 
gorosis,’” after which fullowed appropriate 
resolutions, offering the right hand of fellow- 
ship to our sisters of this island of the sea. 
Mrs. Clymer read a charming original poem, 
full of the ocean breezes, sea flowers, cream- 
foam and the dashes of big waves upon the 
willing shore, showing how her poetic soul 
had attuned itself to ocean’s melody during the 
summer vacation by the sea. Our brilliant 
Kate Hillard recited, in her inimitable style, a | 
sweet, saucy, new poem by herself, which she | 
named “‘Cupid’s gifts.” 

Prof. Laura M.Bronson gave, with charts | 
and drawings, a short lecture upon, the ‘‘Mech- | 
anism of the Human Voice.” There isa great | 
deal of interest among our professional mem- | 
bers in the new theories of “voice building,” | 
‘art of speaking,”’ etc., and as each theory has | 
stanch advocates in the society among both | 
elocationists and musicians, we have for the | 
past year been favored with short lectures 
and essays upon these various methods, as 
puch to the edification of us non-professionals 
as to the gratification of the theorists. 

Prof. Bronson’s lecture wa§ very interest- 
ing and instructive, and even we ordinary mor- 
tals, without the titles of “Dr.” or “Prof.” re- 
ceived many valuable hints, how to read and 
talk with ease and acceptance. Miss Sara 
Conant, a contributor to Harper’s Monthly, 
recited the charming little poem, ‘“‘Jack in the 
Pulpit,’’ in an unaffected home style of voice 
and gesture ; but we knew by the tender, famil- 
iar way in which she spoke of the birds, bushes 
and beetles, that, though with us in person, 
her heart still lingered among the woods, 
waters, mosses and wilds of the Adirondacks. 

Thus poetry, music, science, literature, phil- 
anthropy and asimple but very social lunch 
created a profitable and agreeable occasion, 
and we went down to our houses happier and 
better for the October meeting of Sorosis. 

New York, Oct., 1872. 








LETTER FROM OREGON. 


EpiTtors WOMAN’s JouRNAL:—The New 
Northwest has taken a holiday. This being 
Oregon’s annual week ‘Yor festivities, my boys 
have locked up their cases, and repaired to the 
capital to attend the State fair, and your cor- 
respondent, with the honors of an editor’s 
seat in the Senate and House, is learning the 
ropes of legislation, in positive expectation of 
being sent up as a member at the next bien- 
nial session. 

Last Saturday closed our contest for a new 
United States senator, after the most exciting 
and fatiguing contest ever known in this 
State. The senator elect, Mr. Mitchell, is a 
stanch Woman Suffragist, and a prominent 
Republican. The people of Oregon fee) that 
he will reflect credit upon our fair young State 
in his responsible position. 

We had a general re-union of rejoicing over 
the election on Saturday evening, at which 
your correspondent was so loudly called for as 
to induce her to mount the platform in front 
of the hotel and make a stump speech, in 
which every allusion to the coming enfran- 
chisement of woman was received with the | 
most earnest enthusiasm. 

Mr. Mitchell pronounced himself deeply in- | 
debted to the ladies for his success as a sena- | 
torial aspirant, and promised that when our 
petitions reach him in the Senate, “they shall | 
be treated with respectful consideration.” 

Our member of Congress elect is also known 
to be favorable to our movement, and the 
wives of both are sensible women, who have 
too much brain to petition Congress to legis- 
late against Woman Suffrage. Hence we look 
for them to redeem Oregon from the odium 
of anti-progression, which the wife of our re- 
tiring representative brought upon our peo- 
ple, by circulating the Phelps-Dahlgren peti- 
tion. 

Two gentlemen, one a Democrat and the 
other a Republican, have presented suffrage 
bills in the House, both of which passed to a 
second readiug without comment. We have 
now every reason to believe that Oregon will 
lead the van of States in the enfranchisement 
of her women. 

Three cheers for noble Massachusetts! ! ! 
Her Republican party, in its 8th plank, has 
builded wisely and well. 

Mr. Greeley’s political chances are growing 
80 Small in the Far West that his most ardent 
Supporters have no hope that he will have even 
& ghost of opportunity forsuccess. Poor man! 
What a pity he has lived to see this day! His 
Only adherents are men whose political ideas 
are adverse to the past record of his whole 
Political life; but while we weep over his de- 
parted greatness, let us pity him for his life 
mistake. His punishment is greater than he 
can bear. 

The Woman's JouRNAL is not as weil 
known and read as it ought to be, As soonas 
this presidential campaign is over, I hope to 
succeed in sending you a large club of sub- 
Scribers. Of course I can no longer work for 
the Golden Age after its editor has gone over, 
Soul and body, to our chief enemy; and I 
wish every subscriber to the New Northwest 
Could also see the Woman's JOURNAL. 








| mands with “respectful consideration.” 


| and at three o’clock in the afternoon she called 


| spoke as ingeniously, faithfully and creditably 


pledged its national honor to treat their de- 


Mrs. A. J. DUNIWay, 

Editor and Proprietor New Northwest. | 

HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SALEM; 
OrEGoN; Sept. 30, 1872. 


| 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Sarah Payson Parton, better known by her 
nom de plume of “Fanny Fern,” diéd on Thurs- 
day in New York. She was born on the 9th 
of July, 1811, in Portland, Me., was the daugh- 
ter of the distinguished literateur, Nathaniel 
Willis, and his hardly less distinguished wife, 
and the sister of N.P. Willis,the poet. She 
was educated at the experimental school of 
Miss Catherine Beecher, and was there noted 
fully as much for her bright and cheerful dis- 
position and queer escapades as she was for 
her fine intellect and readiness in acquiring 
knowledge. Shortly after leaving this school 
in 1837, she was married to Dr. Eldridge, of 
Boston, and at his death, in 1846, was left 
with her three children in very straitened cir- 
cumstances. As a means of support, she 
adopted the profession of literature, for which 
her wit, brilliancy of imagination, and ready 
command of language admirably fitted her. 
Her first venture was made iu 1851, when she 
wrote an essay signed “Fanny Fern,’”’ for one 
of the literary weeklies of Boston. From this 
time forth she wrote largely and constantly, 
publishing two collections of her sketches, | 
“Fern Leaves’’ and “Little Ferns for Fanny’s 
Little Friends,’ and two novels, “Ruth Hall’ | 
in 1854, and Rose Clarke” in 1857. The col- | 
lections of sketches met with a very large sale; 
of the first, not less than 75,000 copies being 
sold, while the second ran through several edi- | 
tions. The novels also sold very well, “Rose | 
Clarke,” a cheerful and pleasing, though by 
no means profound work, finding many admir- | 
ers, while “Ruth Hall,’’for somewhat different 
reasons, was eagerly read. In 1856 the popular 
authoress was married to James Parton, Esq., 
the well-known and brilliant essayist ; and the 
latter portion of her life has by its happiness, 
compensated for the many trials which in her 
early and middle life she was forced to un- 
dergo. 

The last moments of Mrs. Parton were 
marked by the same calm courage that had | 
helped her to win the many hard battles of her | 
life. She had long been afflicted with inflam- | 
matory rheumatism, and since her return to 
the city from Newport she has not left her | 
room. Even there, she could not lie down | 
without causing intense pain and difficulty in | 
breathing, so she was forced to sit in an easy | 
chair, supported by a frame, for two long 
months, and here, surrounded by loving and 
mourning friends and the beautiful flowers in 
which she always found such delight, she pass- | 

















|ed peacefully away. Sle was perfectly con- | 


scious up to the last moment, and sent affec- 
tionate messages to distant friends. Early, | 


Thursday, she knew her end was approaching, 


around her easy-chair, in which she expired, 
her f.mily, for a last farewell. A sorrowing 
group obeyed her summons: Dr. Parton, Miss 
Eldridge. her daughter, her two sisters, Miss 
Julia Willis and Mrs. Bumstead, and a little 
grandchild. Dr. Sturges, her physician, then 
joined the group. The dying authoress said a 
few words of admonition until she had reached 
the last, and then asked Dr. Parton to send 
her grandchild to bed early, and, if she died 
at night, not to say anything about it until 
morning. Soon after this sad scene, Dr. 
Sturges stepped forward and felt. her pulse. 
The authoress fixed her gaze upon him, and 
asked firmly, “Doctor, am I dying?’ The 
doctor answered, “Yes.” She continued to 
sink, and at half past six her pulse had stopped 
and she had breathed her iast. Once she said, 
“Let no stranger gaze upon me when I am 
dead,’’ and her request was complied with. 





THE WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

During the past week, quite a number of 
successful meetings of ‘‘the Republican Wo- 
men and their friends” have been held in Mas- 
sachusetts. Among others in Ward Eight 
Boston, Naiick, Pepperell, Leicester, and sev- 
eral towns in western Massachusetts. 

The Adams Transcript makes the following 
favorable mention of a lecture of Miss Hulda 
B. Loud :— 

Last Thursday evening this lady delivered 
her promised lecture on Woman’s Suffrage, in 
Martin’s Hall. She had a very fair audience 
in point of numbers, not as large as she ought 
to have had, but it was a very attentive and 
interested one. Miss Loud presented the 
chief arguments in favor of this cause with 
clearness, skill and power and with attractive 
grace. She is a bright and earnest speaker, 
mingling sound reasoning with tender appeal 
and pleasant humor, and conquering prejudice 
by her intense earnestness. Unlike most of 
our public speakers, the young lady has to 
confront deep seated prejudices, relentless 
skepticism and almost universal indifference. 
This is a hard test to endure, and we wonder 
at the buoyant courage and confident faith 
these female advocates exhibit. Miss Loud 





as though she had been received by a crowded 
house and constant applause. Very few men 
could have made a better argument on that 
side, and fewer still could have presented the 
argument in a form more winning and effec- 
tive. 

The Franklin County Times, of Greenfield, 
says that :— 

Miss Hulda B. Loud»of Boston, gave an in- 
teresting lecture on Woman Suffrage, to our 
citizens on Wednesday evening. She treated 
the subject from a new standpoint, and, with 
original illustrations and arguments, enforced 
her position. Miss Loud has oratorical abili- 
ty, a pure, clear voice, modest manner, earnest 
and convincing presence; her language was 
finished and free from bombast or trivialties, 
We learn that she is a new speaker in the 
field, but the State association will soon find 
her indispensable to the work. With more ex- 
perience she will distinguish herself as one of 
the most earnest and effective speakers among 
the advocates of the great cause of woman’s 
enfranchisement. 


No adequate report of the great Woman’s 
Meeting in Cooper Institute has anywhere 
appeared. The following letter gives interest- 
particulars :— 

THE NEW YORK MEETING, 

DEAR FRIENDS :—As I see by the morning 
papers, both Liberal and Republican, that you 
will not be able from their notices to form 


| apy correct notion of our meeting at Cooper 


Institute, last evening, and as I am not certain 
that you will have a special report sent you, I 
snatch a moment to say that the meeting was 
an over-crowded one, and as enthusiastic as 
any meeting of any kind I ever attended. 
Luther Marsh, one of our oldest and ablest 
lawyers and respected citizens, presided with 
great ability, and upon the platform were Pe- 
ter Cooper, John N. Knapp, Secretary of the 
New York State Republican Committee, Hugh 
Gardner, Thurlow Weed, and many others 
of our well-known public men, old and young, 
A few more gentlemen than ladies were on 
the platform, about two hundred persons in 
all. Aaron Powell and wife, Mr. Poole and 
wife, myself, and a very few others, say in all 
about twelve, constituted the suffrage element. 
The remainder were persons of note, as plat- 
form tickets were not sent to any others. 

A very fine Glee Club of male voices made 
sweet melody, and were very choice in their 
selection of songs. One encore, ‘That old 
White Hat, or the Greeley Pill,” brought out 
cheers and hisses in a hurricane. 

The speeches were all good. Mrs. Hooker 
on the subject: ‘‘The Republican Party nearer 
the Spirit and Letter of the Constitution than 
the other.” Mrs. Olympia Brown: ‘‘The Re- 
publican Party the Party of Progress; the 
Other Opposed.” Mrs, Gage’s address was 
rich in the history of the country, sayings of 
the Tribune and its editor, doings of the Re- 
publican party, &c. She is mighty in her col- 
lection of facts, and application of them. Mrs. 
Blake spoke in behalf of the Administration, 
and predicted the success of the campaign in 
favor of Grant. She closed with a graceful 
tribute to Henry Wilson. Miss Anthony, to 
my mind, drove the nail down the most sure- 
ly of all. She gave telling instances to prove 
that the Liberals’ candidate was neither for- 
giving or naturally for reconciliation. She 
told the Democrats that she thought Greeley 
was the best man they ever voted for, but 
gave them facts to prove that they need not 
hope to gain much favor or power from him. 
And, let me add, that the New York State 
Republican Committee are very much grati- 
fied with Miss Anthony's management of this 
meeting, and have referred every matter con- 
nected with our State action to her. Indeed, 
the National, State, and County Committees 
seem to feel that she is admirably qualified 


to do the work of getting up public meetings. | 


I send these particulars to you because [ 
know you may not get them otherwise. w. 


During the past week, mauy Woman’s Re- 
publican meetings have been held throughout 
the West. Mrs. Hazlett and Miss Fletcher have 
spoken almost every evening to large au- 
diences in Michigan and Illinois, 


IOWA. 
The following notice of Republican meet- 
ings appears in the Iowa papers. 


Rooms or Rep. State Centra Com. 
Dusvgug, Iowa, 1872. f 
The State Central Committee is authorized 
to announce Republican meetings at the fol- 
lowing times and places: Other mcetings will 
be announced as rapidly as possible. Local 
Committees are requested to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for these meetings, and 
should it be necessary or judicious to make 
any changes in the hour of any of the meet- 
ings, they will please addréss the speakers ap- 
pointed thereat direct, and not this com- 
mittee. 
MATILDA FLETCHER. 
lowa’s gifted lady speaker, whose political 
addyesses in the east have received high en- 
comiums, will speak upon political topics at 
the following times and places : 


Keokuk, Monday, Oct. 21. 
Fort Madison, Tuesday, Oct. 22. 
Burlington, Wednesday, Oct. 23. 
Ottumwa, Thursday, Oct. 24. 
Des Moines, Friday, Oct. 26. 
Davenport, Saturday, Oct. 26. 
Tipton, Monday, Oct. 28. 
Clinton, Tuesday, Oct. 29. 
Cedar Rapids, Wednesday, Oct. 30. 
Dubuque, Thursday, Oct. 81. 
Manchester, Friday, Nov. 1. 
Fort Dodge, Saturday, Nov. 2. 
Sioux City, Monday, Nov. 4. 


These meetings will be held at 7 1-2 P. M., 
unless otherwise arranged by the Local Com- 
mittees. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Gilbert is trying to put a library into 
the St. Louis jail. 

Alfred Macy, of Nantucket, has been elect 
ed Councilor in the First District. 

Miss Nellie Grant was a passenger on the 
Scotia, which sailed for New York on Satur- 
day. 

Mr. Robert Dale Owen has contracted with 
the Atlantic Monthly to publish his autobiog- 
raphy, in monthly chapters, beginning with 
the number for January. 

The funeral of Fanny Fern took place on 
Saturday in New York, and in accordance 
with the wishes of the deceased, was private. 
The remains were taken to Boston. 


The Woman’s Tea Company, of New York, 
has despatched a clipper ship named “Mad- 
ame Demorest’’ to China via. Australia. 
Young Henry Demorest goes as supercargo. 


The highest paid female teacher in the ser- 
vice of the city, in Boston,’ is Miss Sarah J. 
Baker, principal of the Dudley School, High- 
lands, whose salary is $2400. Miss Baker is 
the only female principal of a grammar school 
in the city. 


The Boston Commonwealth says :— 

Miss Louise S. Fellows has been chosen 
secretary of the Chelsea Savings Bank. This 
is the first instance in the Commonwealth in 
which a lady bas been elected to an office of 
trust in any of our monetary institutions, and 
the trustees think they have made a good 
move in the right direction. 


The Golden Age is authority for saying that 
the Republican Executive Committee at 
Washington has issued a confidential circular 
tocertain prominent members of the Woman’s 
Rights party, to organize Grant and Wilson 
clubs, and thus work for the re-election of 
Gen. Grant. 


At Machias, Me., Oct. 8, Judge Barrows 
presiding, Clara Hapgood Nash, wife of Fred 
erick C Nash, Esq., of Columbia Falls, Me., 
and formerly known as Clara H. Hapgood, 
of West Acton, Mass., was admitted to prac- 
tice as Counselor and Attorney at law in the 
Supreme Judicial Court of the State of Maine. 


Ezra R. Johnson, a colored man who died 
at New Bedford, some time since, is found to 
have owned real estate at San Francisco to the 
amount of $150,000, the interests and profits of 
a large portion of which are to be appropriat- 
ed for the support of aged colored women at 
New Bedford. 


The Bible saying that a man’s foes are of 
his own household” seems sometimes to hold 
true of women. Josephine McCarty, editor 
of the Truth Teller, thinks that if the whole 
truth about women could be known every vir- 
tuous man in the world would run hewling to 


‘comply with the provisions 


tute, near by, and placed under the treatment 
of Dr. G. W. Rhodes. We understand that 
yesterday there were goed prospects of his re- 
covery. 


At a meeting of the Citizens’ Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Philadelpbia on the 14 inst., it was, 


Resolved, That the Citizens’ Suffrage Associ- 
ation is indebted to those of its members who 
bave attempted to have their names placed 
upon the registry jist, and to those who have 

red to vote, after ae | first offered to 
the election law 

of the State, such action being provided for in 
the bill to carry into effect the provisions of 
the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution. 


Mr. Greeley delivered an address at a mass 
meeting of Democrats and Liberals in Pleas- 
antville, Westchester County, N. J., on the 12 
inst., concluding as follows :— 


First of all questions is the emancipation of 
all the white men of the country, so that uhey 
shall enjoy equal rights with the black men of 
the country. Whether it shall be successful 
in my person or not, I do not know; but I 
thank Heaven that my name will be identified 
with thig great movement to liberalize the 
policy of this country. 


Forty thousand copies of the Address of the 
Republican Women of Massachusetts to the 
Women of America have been printed by the 
Republican State Central Committee of Massa- 
chusetts, and forwarded by them to every 
town and ward in the Commonwealth for dis- 
tribution. Ten thousand copies of the Address 
have also been circulated by the National Re- 
publican Committee, and five thousand have 
been circulated by the Republican Committee 
of Minnesota. This is progress. 


The Boston Mercantile Library Association 
has at length opened a reading room for the 
exclusive use of ladies. The room is brilliant- 
ly lighted, is hung with many fine portraits and 
pictures, and its broad library tables are boun- 
tifully supplied with the standard magazines, 
foreign and domestic, as well as all the fashion 
books of the day, Files of the daily Boston 
and New York papers are at hand, also the 
English and American illustrated weeklies. 
None but lady subscribers are admitted to this 
room, the subscriptiou to which is but two dol- 
lars a year. 


A Republican woman of Pennsylvania sug- 
gests as a motto for our report of the Penn- 
sylvania elections :— 

“On Horace’ head horrors accumulate,” 
and adds :— 


It seems so long, so very long ago, since last 
Monday, and in the flash of a telegraph wire 
so much has been rendered certain which was 
doubtful before, that perhaps political edi- 
itorials may be unnecessary. The days 
when the 7ribune could hurt us are over. Its 

restige is gone. It has made perfect its con- 
jugation of the verb to “lie.” Already in 
Pennsylvania the demoralized Democracy de- 
sert the — ship. Whether it be worth 
while for the friends of Woman Suffrage to 











the nearest water and drown himself. 


Some man complains that “there are hun- 
dreds of American women who spend time 
enough in making cakes and pies every year 
to learn a language or acquaint themselves 
with a science.” Well, who eats a good share 
of the cakes and pies, likes them, and frets if 
there is nothing but bread and butter for sup- 
per? 

Mrs. Smith of Washington City gave a nov- 
el entertainment in that city last Monday 
evening, entitled, “Bible Readings.’’ The term 
“Bible Reading” does not convey a very cor- 
rect idea of what she gave, as it was more 
properly a lecture (given seated, in 4 familiar 
style and without notes) on the right method 
of reading the Bible for ourselves. 





Mrs, E. B. Chase, of Rhode Island, read a 
paper before the recent Prison Congress in 
| London, in favor of the appointment of lady 
visitors to prisons. Mrs, Chase is a member 
of a Board of Lady Visitors appointed by the 
Governor of Rhode Island, and speaks with 
force, and by the card, of the necessity for 
such appointments. 


We are brought by wholesale frauds, and 
a systematic denial of the right of suffrage in 
Georgia, face to face with the question, are the 
blacks to be disfranchised and the South thus 
to be remanded to the contro) of the men who 
sought to destroy the Union? If amnesty, 
toleration, and forbearance are to bring forth 
these fruits, then are they wretched failures. 


Mrs. C. A. Barry, Boston’s favorite contral- 
to,is engaged for the first of the Wednesday 
afternoon orchestral concerts, which are to be 
given under the auspices of the New England 
Conservatory of Music.- Mrs. Barry is one of 
the most classical of our resident singers, and 
is described abroad as ‘‘the Boston contralto 
who sings everything from Bach to ballads.” 


Mr. John G. Whittier,in a recent letter 
says :— 

As regards the Republican party, while I 
see but too clearly its faults and mistakes of 
men and measures, the antecedents and 
present attitude of a large class of its oppo- 
nents do nat warrant me in voting against it 
asa meansof promoting reform. Its masses 
are sound, and it is tbe party of progress, if 
judged by its resolves in bebalf of Woman’s 
Suffrage. 

Prof. Stowe, husband of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, was stricken with paralysis 
last Sunday at the house of his daughter, Mrs. 
Allen, at Amherst, Mass. He was on Monday 


fire any more shot in that direction is for you 
to judge. 


The statement going the rounds of the papers 
that discourtesy had been shown to the young 
lady students at Middletown is 2uthoritatively 
contradicted. In a single insiince, a very 
small number of students havine treated the 
male members of the freshman class to the 
customary “tin horn serenade” scem to have 
decided that the ladies ought to -hare in this 
as well as the other privileges of the iustitu- 
tion. But the conduct of the students in gen- 
eral towards their lady associates has been 
gentlemanly, cordial and unexceptionable. 
We venture the prediction that the presence 
of young ladies will henceforth put an end to 
tin horn serenades and other relics of barbar- 
ism. 


Miss Loud’s lecture in the town hall in Al- 
ford, Mass., called out a large and attentive 
audience. The lecturer and her subject of 
“Woman Suffrage” were new to the majority 
of those present, and both were favorably re- 
ceived. -A generous collection was taken up at 
the close. This lady has done good work for 
suffrage during the past mouth, as the agent 
of the Massachusetts Association. Since the 
15 inst., Miss Loud has found a“wider sphere 
of usefulness’’ in participating in the canvass 
of Franklin and Berkshire Counties at the invi- 
tation of the local Republican organizations. 
She makes an excellent political speech, and 
we bespeak for her during the next two 
weeks the aid and co-operation of Suffrage Re- 
publicans in Western Massachusetts. Her ad- 
dress will be “Shelburne Falls” till farther no- 
tice. 


Trial by jary is assailed by many papers in 
California and elsewhere in such terms as the 
following :— 

The acquittal of Mrs. Fair, the San Fran- 
cisco murderess, by as illiterate a jury as ever 
were got together, is only another instance of 
the outrage to which society is constantly ex- 
posed under our present American system of 
trial by jury. We do not believe in, capital 
punishment at all, but if ever the law needed 
vindication it was ix the case of this vulgar, 
debased woman, who has clearly outraged al- 
most every law of human society. 

We respecifvily suggest that the principle 
of jury trial was violated in the case of Mrs, 
Fair. She was not tried by a jury of her peers, 
In other words a crime committed by a wo- 
man cannot be fairly tried by a jury composed 
of men alone. If half of the jury had been 
women, in accordance with the spirit of the 


law, Mrs. Fair would most probably have been 











conveyed to thé Orient Springs Health Insti- 


convicted. 
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POETRY. 
SS ——— 
WOMAN'S VOTING SONG." 
DEDICATED TO M, B. F. OC, 
We're coming, “Free America,” five million women 


strong. 

We've striven uncomplainingly for the disfranchised 
long, 

Behold! the glorious fourteenth, for your ayes we here 
unroll, 

Which accords to each a soul! 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, glory, glary, halldlujah, : 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, as we come marching along! 

Religion, Peace and Virtue all urge us to the van; 

For the interests of are the interests of man. 

We're beckoned by that ‘‘perfect Love which casteth 
out all fear,” 

And we make our record here. 

Glory, glory, glory, hallelujah, etc., 

For we come marching along! 


On this bloodless revolution, when time shall set its 


_— - 
_—-- 











seal, 

We'll look with courage forward to a noble, common 
weal; 

To the glorious later Eden, where Justice shall be law 

And the church without a flaw. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, etc., 

When Justive shall be Law! 

To that “more perfect union™ foreshadowed by our 
sires, 

Not only of the nation, but around our altar-fires ; 

In the Great Fount of home’s sweet love, we'll trust 
in faith alway, 

And be blest by its hallowed sway. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, etc., 

And be blest in its heavenly ray! 

CaTHARINE,A. F. STEBBINS. 


* To commemorate the vote of Mrs. N. B. Gardner, 
cast at Detroit, April 3, 1871, the first woman to vote 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. 


TOM FOSTER’S WIFE. 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 











I had just returned from a two years’ stay 
in Europe, and was sauntering down Tremont 
street,in the golden September morning, when 
I saw my old friend, Tom Foster, get out of a 
horse car a few steps in advance of me, I 
knew him in a moment, though we had hardly 
met since we were at Exeter Academy togeth- 
er, ten years before—room-mates and blithe 
companions until we parted—I to go to Har- 
vard, and he to enter his father’s store, the 
well-known house of Foster & Co., Pearl 
street. He was a merry, hearty, practical fel- 
low, clear-skinned and robust as an English- 
man, self-reliant and enterprising as New 
Hampshire birth and Boston training could 
make him. I always liked him; but he plung- 
ed into business and I into study, and so, with- 
out meaning it, we had almost lost sight of 
each other. He was an only child, and his 
parents spent their summers at their home- 
stead in Greenland, near Portsmouth, and 
their winters in Boston. 

As I said, I knew him in a moment. He 
had grown tall and stout; but the boy was still 
in his face, and with a flush of early feeling I 
sprang forward and caught him by the arm :— 

“Tom! How are you?” 

He looked puzzled for a moment, and then, 
bursting into a laugh, he seized my hand in 
his strong grasp, and exclaimed :— 

“Why, John Ralston! is this you? Where 
did you come from? I’m glad to see you, my 
boy. Why, I haven’t set eyes on you since we 
made that trip to Nahant,in your Freshman 
year. The truth is, father was so poorly for a 
long time then that I had everything to see to, 
and felt as if the world was on my shoulders, 
I did hear, though, about your college honors 
and your going to Germany; and I’ve often 
thought of you lately and wished to see you. 
Why, Jack, in spite of my weight, and your 
beard and broad sboulders, I can’t realize that 
ten years have gone since we were at Exeter 
together. We must talk over old times and 
new. When did you get back and what are 
your plans?” 

“J came yesterday, and shall stayin this 
city on account of a business matter, until 
next Tuesday. Then I am going home.” 

“Well, now, this is Saturday, and you can 
do nothing after three o’clock. Come and 
spend Sunday with me in the country. I 
want to show you my wife.” 

“Your wife! Are you married, Tom ?’’ 

“Married nearly a year,’ said he, with a 
smile, 

“You don’t look very solemn over it.” 

“Solemn? It’s the jolliest thing I ever did 
in my life. Meet me at the Eastern depot at 
four o’clock, and 1'll tell you all about it on 
the way down.” 

We parted at the Winter-street corner—he 
to go to his store, and I to the Parker House. 

“How haudsome Boston has grown,’’ said 
I, glancing at the fine buildings and the Com- 
mon, beautiful in the September sun, 

“We think it a nice town,”’ he replied, speak- 
ing with the moderate words and perfect as- 
surance of the Bostonian, to whom his city is 
the sum of all excellence and delight. ‘‘Re- 
member, four o’clock.” And he disappeared 
in the crowd. 

**Tom married!’ I said to myself, as I 
walked along. “I dare say it’s to his father’s 
pretty ward, Clara Maitland, whom I saw when 
I spent the day there, eleven years ago. I re- 
member what long curls she had, and how 
fond she seemed of him. Yes, I dare say it’s 
to Clara. I hope, though, she hasn’t grown 


good for nothing but to display the latest fash- 
ions, and waltz a little, and torture the piano. 
Better some rosy, sturdy Gretchen than a poor 
doll like them. It would be a shame for Tom, 
with his splendid physique and vigorous brain, 
to be tied for life to such a woman!’ And 
then, turning down School Street, my thoughts 
wandered off to a blue-eyed girl I had loved 
for many a year—a girl who was not satisfied 
with the small triumphs of the croquet ground, 
but who could send an arrow straight home 
to the mark; and climb the hills with me, her 
step light and free as the deers in the glade 
below; and hold a steady oar in our boat on 
the river; and swim ashore, if need should be; 
and then, when walk or row was over, who 
could sit down to a lunch of cold meat and 
bread-and-butter with an appetite keen as a 
young Indian’s after a day’s hunt; yes, and 
who knew how to be efficient in the kitchen 
and the rarest ornament of the parlor. , How 
impatient I was to see her, the bewitching 
maiden whom a prince might have been proud 
to marry. And again I said to myself, as I 
went up the Parker House steps: “I do hope 
Tom hasn’t made a fool of himself!’ 
Four o'clock found me at the station ;Jand 
a moment later in walked Tom, carrying a bas- 
ket filled with Jersey peaches. ‘“They don’t 
grow in Greenland,” said he, tucking the pa- 
per down over the fruit. “Come this way.” 
I followed him, and we had just seated our- 
selves comfortably in the car when the train 
moved off. 
“Now for the story, Tom,” said I as we 
crossed the bridge and caught the breeze cool 
from the sea. “But I can guess beforehand 
the girl youmarried, It was Clara Maitland.” 
A shadow passed over Tom’s face. “Clara 
has beed dead four years,” said he. She in- 
herited consumption from her mother. We 
did everything for her—took her to Minnesota 
and to Florida; but it was of no use. She 
didn’t live to see her eighteenth birthday.” 
‘Poor Clara! She loved you dearly, Then 
I suppose you chose some Boston girl of your 
acquaintance ?”’ 
“Jack, you couldn’t tell who Mrs. Tom Fos- 
ter was if you should try from now till morn- 
I shall have to enlighten you.” And, moving 
the basket to one side and settling himself in 
his seat, he went on: “You know I have 
the misfortune to be an only child. After 
I was twenty-one, father and mother began to 
talk about my marrying. I have plenty of 
cousins, you know, and we always had young 
ladies going in and out of the house; but 
while Clara lived, she was company for me, 
and after she died I was full of business, and 
didn’t trouble myself about matrimony. To 
tell the truth, Jack, I didn’t fancy the girls. 
Perhaps I was unfortunate in my acquaint- 
ances; but they seemed to me all curls and 
flounces and furbelows, and I would as soon 
have thought of marrying a fashion-plate as 
one of these elaborate creatures. I don’t ob- 
ject to style; I like it. But you can see fine 
gowns and bonnets any day in the Washing- 
ton-street windows; and my ideal of a woman 
was one whose dress is her least attraction. 
“Do you recollect father’s former partner, 
Adam Lane? He’s a clever old gentleman 
and a millionaire, and father has the greatest 
liking and respect forhim. He has two daugh- 
ters—one married years ago; and the other, 
much younger, father fixed upon as a desirable 
wife for me. I rather think the two families had 
talked it over together; at any rate, Miss Ma- 
tilda came to Greenland for a long summer 
visit, She is an amiable girl; but so petted 
and spoiled that she’s good for nothing—un- 
developed in mind and body. She looked 
very gay in the evenings, attired in Jordan, 
Marsh & Co.’s latest importations. But she 
was always late at breakfast; she didn't dare 
to ride horse-back; she couldn’t take a walk 
without stopping to rest on every stone; and 
once, when I asked her if she had read the 
account of the battle of Sedan, she looked up, 
in her childish way, and said: ‘No, Mr. Fos- 
ter. Newspapers are so tiresome.’ Bless me! 
what should I have done with such a baby ? 
“A year ago this summer I was very much 
confined at the store ; and, when August came, 
instead of spending the whole month at home, 
I thought I would have a little change, and 
so I went down for a fortnight to the Cliff 
House, on —— Beach. It’s a quiet, pleasant 
resort, and you’ll always find from fifty to one 
hundred people there during the season. The 
landlord is a good fellow, and a distant relative 
of mine. I thought he looked flurried when 
I went in, and after a few minutes he took me 
one side and said :— 
“*Tom you've come at an unlucky time. I 
had a very good cook, that I got from Boston, 
at twenty dollars a week; but she’s a high- 
tempered woman. Last evening she quarreled 
with her assistants, this morning the break- 
fast was all in confusion, and now she’s pack- 
ing her trunk to leave by the next train. In 
two or three days I can probably get another 
one down in her place; but what we’re to do 
meanwhile I don’t know.’ 
“*But, Norton,’ said I, ‘isn’t there some one 
near by or in the house who can take it ?” 
“*T doubt it,’ he replied, ‘I’ve half a dozen 
girls from the vicinity doing up-stairs work— 
one of them from your town, the best waiter 
in the dining-room. ButI suppose all of them 


think it beneath them to turn cook; though 
they would have plenty of help, and earn twen- 
ty dollars where they now get three.’ 

“Who's here from Greenland?’ I asked, 
for I knew something of almost every one in 
the place. 

“ ‘Mary Lyford.’ 

‘Mary Lyford? A black-eyed, light-footed 
girl, about twenty years old, with two broth- 
ers in Colorado, and her father a farmer over 
toward Stratham ?” 

“*Yes, the very same.’ 

“*Why, she’s the prettiest girl in Greenland 
—at least, I thought so two years ago, when I 
danced with her at the Thanksgiving party in 
the village; and I heard last fall that she took 
the prize at the Manchester Fair for the best 
loafof bread. But why is she here ?’ 


‘Oh, you know farmers haven’t much ready 
money; and I suppose she wanted to earn 
something for herself, and to come to the 
beach, like the rest of us. You say she took 
the premium for her bread? I believe I'll go 
into the dining-room and propose to give the 
cook’s place to any one of the girls who would 
like it and who feels competent to take it. I 
must dosomething ;’ and, looking at his watch, 
he went out, 

“Ten minutes later he came back, clapping 
his hands, and exclaimed :-— 

“ ‘Mary Lyford says she'll try it.’ 

“‘Hurrah for Greenland! cried I. ‘Isn’t 
that plucky? By Jove! I hope she’ll succeed, 
and I believe she will.’ 

***You mustn’t expect much to-day,’ said 
Norton. ‘Things are all topsy-turvy in the 
kitchen, and it’ll take some time to get them 
straightened out.’ 

“Just then a new arrival claimed his at- 
tention, and with a serener face he turned 
away. 

“Dinner was poor that day; supper was lit- 
tle better. And, in spite of Norton’s caution, 
I began to be ajraid that Greenland was going 
down. But the next morning, what a break- 
fast we had—juicy steaks, hot potatoes, deli- 
cious rolls and corn-bread, griddle-cakes that 
melted in your mouth, and coffee that had 
lost none of its aromain the making. Thence- 
forth every meul was a triumph. The guests 
praised the table, and hastened to their seats 
at the first sound of the bell. Norton was ra- 
diant with satisfaction, and I was as pleased as 
if I had been landlord or cook myself. Sever- 
al times I sent my comp#ments and congratu- 
lations to Mary; but she was so constantly oc- 
cupied that I never had a glimpse of her till 
the night before I was to leave. I was danc- 
ing in the parlor, and had just led a young 
lady of the Matilda Lane stamp to her mam- 
ma, when I saw Mary standing with the din- 
ing-room girls on the piazza. I went out, and, 
shaking her cordialiy by the hand, told her 
how interested [ had been in her success, and 
how proud I was to find a Greenland girl so 
accomplished. She blushed, and thanked me, 
and said, in a modest way, that she was very 
glad if we were all suited; and then Norton 
came up and expressed his entire gratification 
with what she had done. As she stood there 
in a white pique dress, with a scarlet bow at 
her throat, and her dark hair neatly arranged, 
she looked every inch a lady. 

“Do me the favor, Miss Lyford,’ said I, ‘to 
dance the next cotillion with me ?’ 

“‘Ah! Mr. Foster,’ she replied, looking 
arcbly at Norton, ‘that isn’t expected of the 
help.’ 

“The help!’ I said, indignantly. ‘You are 
the queen of the establishment, and I invite 
you to dance, aud so does Mr. Norton.’ 
“Certainly I do,’ he answered. ‘Go and 
show the company that you are at home in the 
parlor as well as the kitchen.’ So, smiling 
and blushing, she took my arm. 

“Didn't we make a sensation when we went 
in! Perhaps there was no fellow there with a 
better ‘social position’ (you know the phrase) 
than [; and I had been quite a favorite with 
the ladies. Youshould have seen them when 
we took our places on the floor! Some 
laughed, some frowned, some whispered to 
their neighbors; but I paid not the slightest 
attention to it all,and Mary looked so pretty, 
and went through the dance with such grace 
and dignity, that before it was over I believe 
all regarded her with admiration. I didn’t 
wait for comments, but escorted her out as if 
she had been the belle of Boston. 
**Good-night, Miss Lyford,’ I said, when we 
reached the hall. ‘I am going in the morning; 
but I shall see you again when you get back 
to Greenland.’ 

*“‘Good-night, Mr. Foster,’ she replied, ‘I 
thank you for your kindness.’ Then she add- 
ed, laughing: ‘Have you any orders for break- 
fast?” 

‘Why, yes. I should like to remember you 
by a plate of such muffins as we had yester- 
day.’ 

“You sbkall have them, sir,’ she said, as she 
dizappeared in the doorway. And have them 
I did. 

“Three weeks later Mary came home to 
Greenland, with more than a hundred dollars 
in her purse and a fame that was worth thot- 
sands. I went to see her at her father’s house. 
I found her every way excellent and lovely; 
and the end was that at Christmas we were 
married.” 


hand, Tom! I wasafraid you had been taken 
in by some Matilda Lane.’’ 

“Do you think I’m a fool ?’’ said he. 

Then I told him of my own choice, and I 
was still talking when the train stopped at the 
Greenland station. 

We soon arrived at his hospitable home. 
His wife was all he had pictured her: a re- 
fined, intelligent, handsome woman, who 
would develop and grow in attractiveness ev- 
ery year of her life. After a merry evening in 
their pleasant parlor, I went to bed, and 
dreamed that the millennium had come, and 
that all women were like my blue-eyed girl 
and Mrs. Tom Foster. 





MRS. STANTON AND HENRY CLAY. 


A correspondent of the Washington Chron- 
icle, J. B. F., indignantly controverts Mrs. 
Stanton’s criticism on the domestic life of Mr. 
Clay, and gives the following interesting facts: 


On the 17th of December, 1845, Mr. Clay 
gave a dinner at Ashland to a large company, 
of which I had the honor of being one. The 
occasion was of unusual interest, as there were 
committees present from distant cities, having 
a twofold object in view—that of presenting 
to Mr. Clay.a beautifully bound volume, con- 
taining the names of those who had then re- 
cently contributed to relieve him from pecu- 
niary embarrassment, and to Mrs. Clay a cas- 
ket of jewels. The dinner over, Mr. Clay in- 
vited his guests into the drawing room, where 
the presentations were made—first the vol- 
ume, next the jewels. Having made an a 
propriate acknowledgment for the first, Mr. 
Clay, in a touchingly impressive tone and mau- 
ner, proceeded to utter the grateful thanks of 
Mrs. Clay for thegiftof jewels. Heremarked 
that Mrs. Clay had instructed him to say that 
she’ did not ascribe this generous manifes- 
tation of respect and good-will to any qualities 
of her own with which the donors could pos- 
sibly be acquainted—she being as unknown to 
them personally as they to her—but rather to 
the circumstance that she was “the wife of her 
husband ;’”’ that from choice her life had been 
one of much retirement, limiting ber acquain- 
tance chiefly to the home circle, where she had 
found a field for greater enjoyment than possi- 
bly could have been affor by mingling in 
the whirl of fashion at the seat of govern- 
ment; that during his (Mr. Clay’s) four years’ 
incumbency as Secretary of State she was in 
Washiugton, and saw enough, and more than 
was ~ pee to her, of fashionable life; and 
that she ever afterward set her face against it. 
Mr. Clay then paid a tribute to her virtues so 
eloquently feeling and impassioned as to draw 
tears from every eye ia that presence, Mrs. 
Clay throwing her arms around him, being 
quite overcome with emotion. After a brief 
pause, Mr. Clay added—these are his words 
penciled by me at the time: “I have been so 
long and so deeply absorbed with public af- 
fairs as to have been compelled to surrender 
to this precious partner of my joys and my 
sorrows the almost sole management of our 
domestic concerns; and how diligently, how 
nobly, she bas performed the duties thus de- 
volved upon her can be known to no mortal 
save myself alone. Why, my friends, again 
and again has she saved our house from bank- 
ruptcy. God bless her!’ 

eos Mrs. Stanton: “His dream of ambition 
over, sick and sad he went back to find that 
the domestic drudge, called by the holy name 
of wife, had reared up for him a race of degen- 
erate and wayward children. He was filled 
with the bitterness of disappointment,” &c., 
ad nauseam. 

Mr. Clay did not go back to Kentucky “‘filled 
with the bitterness of disappointment,” but 
was carried back a corpse, having breathed 
his last in the full hope of a blissful immortal- 
ity beyond the grave,on the 29th of June, 
1852, at the National Hotel in this city. 
When Mr. Clay was obliged to abandon his 
duties 4s a senator he was too ill to make the 
journey to his home, and Mrs. Clay was too 
enfeebled to attempt to come to him, and the 
inability to meet again in life was a source of 
great sorrow to them both. 

A race of degenerate and wayward children! 
The daughters were accomplished and lovely 
women, every one, They have been long 
dead. Of the sons, Theodore, the eldest, did 
become insane, as Mrs, Stanton says, but he 
does not linger in the asylum at Lexington. 
He has been in his grave from one to two 
years. Hon. Thomas Hart Clay, a gentleman 
of great moral and intellectual excellence, lives 
a short distance from Lexington, at his coun- 
try seat, called “Mansfield.” He has been a 
member of the Legislature of Kentucky, and 
might have represented his district in Con- 
gr # could his consent have been obtained to 
use his name in the canvass. By the late 
President Lincoln, he was appointed Minister 
to Nicaragua, and afterward transferred to 
Honduras, whence he was recalled by Andrew 
Johnson, to make room for one of the latter’s 
supporters. Hon. James B. Clay, now dead, 
was a lawyer of learning and ability, and was 
elected to Congress in the Lexington district, 
and served two terms, I believe. Colonel 
Henry Clay, Jr., during the Mexican war, fell 
at Buena Vista. The circumstances of his 
death were marked by a display of self-sacri- 
fice and of heroism unsurpassed. Falling mor- 
tally wounded, some of his soldiers took him 
in their arms, and were carrying him up the 
steep bank of a ravine,pursued bya squad 
of infuriated Mexicans, when he requested 
them to leave him and make their escape, in- 
sisting that all would be massacered if overtak- 
en. They refused, until, as their commanding 
officer, he ordered them, when with great re- 
luctance and deep sorrow, they laid him down, 
he handing to one of them a brace of pistols, 
saying, “These were presented to me by my 
father. If you live to get home hand them 
back, and tell him, with my dutiful love, that I 
have brought dishonor neither upon his name 
nor his gift.’”’ Before scaling the summit of 
the cliff, the soldiers, looking back, saw their 
beloved commander pierced through the body 
by half a dozen Mexican bayonets. Mr. John 
M. Clay, the youngest son, was at one time 
somewhat given to the sports of the turf, as 
many good men before him had been. He 
abandoned it years ago, and is a most exem- 
plary Christian gentleman and useful citizen. 


All these facts, though they certainly go to 
modify Mrs. Stanton’s statement do not suf- 
fice to overthrow it. Mr. Clay belonged to a 











up into one of those delicate young ladies, 


would either be afraid of the responsibility or 


“Glorious!” I exclaimed. “Give me your 


—_ 
aristocratic community, who had four 

ards of morality, two for men and two for Wo. 
men. For black men’s rights and for 
women’s virtue they had no respect w 

For white women they had superficial Polite. 
ness and gallantry but no real hearty Pespect, 
Mr. Clay was probably no worse than the ay. 
erage men of his class. He certainly Was no 
better. Of equal rights for woman he Dever 
dreamed. 


RIDING MAN-FASHION, 


ELIZARETH DUDLEY, a woman of Utah 
(and a voter), who lives in a region wher 
horse-back riding is almost the only Method of 
locomotion, does not approve of the Proposed 
innovation. She writes to the Deseret New 
as follows :— 


The fashion of ladies’ side-saddles for horse. 
back riding was no doubt introduced for 
good and sufficient physical reason, ani . 
experience in equestrian exercise leads me to 
paren Set = rape of women wii} al. 
ways find the side-saddle more comfortable 
for them. 

It is claimed that, if the girth gives wa, a 
lady will have no possible hold upon hy 
horse, but will be thrown to the ground, She 
will, however, land upon her feet, or at 
upon one of them; while, if the girth gives 
way when she is using a man’s saddle 
will fall head downward with one leg bent 
under her body and the other elevated 
the back of the horse. In this position she js 
pn likely to break some bones than in the 
other. j 

We are told, to be sure, thatin riding astridy 
a Jady would be able to keep “a horseman’; 
grip” on her horse, and in case of a loog 
girth could hold her saddle in place. T dou 
this. Our slender women and our fat womeg 
alike have no muscle. I fancy even the 
tendoned ballet-girl would be unable to.cop. 
trol the powerful muscles by which a vicious 
horse strives to burst the girth, or take advap. 
tage of its becoming loosened, to escape from 
his rider. A well-trained animal, in the event 
of such an.accident, will slacken his pace at 
once, or even stop of his own will. 

And the majority of our women are too 
short to look well in riding astride; they hays 
not sufficient length of limb for the “horse 
man’s grip.’ Any one who has seen a boy of 
ten on the back ofa broad, high horse, with his 
legs spread at right angles, can imagine the 
ridiculous appearance which most of the ly 
dies will present in riding astride, and if 
will practice this position much it will affect 
their gait. They will then, when wal 
present the appearance of an old sailor just 
a long voyage, who rolls along in the most ab- 
surd way, with his legs wide apart. 

We shall have some hearty fun at the ex- 
pense of these Amazons. 

When I hear a lady complaining of the “nn- 
comfortable” and “twisted’’ position of side- 
ways riding, of feeling that her “‘back is crook- 
ed,” or that she is insecure, I know that she 
does not sit properly. In the first place she 
must get a side-saddle which fits her, As 
some women are thin and.some robust, some 
with long limbs and some with short, it fol- 
lows that one form of side-saddle will not be 
comfortable for every woman. 

Then she should take her seat firmly and 


to ride astride, and adjust the right leg in the 
most comfortable position possible; it must 
not be too much strained over to the left, and 
may, indeed be shifted a little moze to the 
right after riding a short distance, and getting 
accustomed to the motion of the horse, 

I was once visiting some friends who lived 
on an isolated billside farm, when my host, in 
using some machinery, met with a serious ae- 
cident. While his wife remained at his side 
applying cold water to the wound, I saddled a 
horse with a man’s saddle (there was no 
other at hand) and dashed off for the doctor. 
The road was deserted, so I naturally road 
astride; but such aride! Ona hard-trotging, 
madly-galloping plow-horse, | went up and 
down the strong hill roads thinking I should 
never come up with the doctor, who had left 
his home and started ori his rounds. I caught 
him at last and turned him back, fortunately 
in time; but I hardly know whether the pe 
tient or myself suffered most for a day or two. 
I was then an accomplished equestrienne on 
a side-saddle, and I resolved never to use any 
other, 

When living on the Cumberland Mona- 
tains, in Tennessee, I rode constantly on 
horseback, always with a side-saddle, and my 
neighbors did the same. One girl whom I 
knew there rode on her brother’s saddle fre- 
quentiy, whenever her sister or mother was 
with her; and never rode astride; she placed 
her right leg in the same position as when she 
used her own saddle. When I asked the rea- 
son of this she replied ouly :— 

“Pears like a gal couldn’t ride man-fashion, 
noway !” 


beautiful womanly form and was classically 
proportioned. As she wore neither corsets, 
panniers, nor hoop-skirts, her figure could not 
be disguised, and if she could not ride astride, 
what woman could? [I fancy that twenty 
miles’ experience on a man’s saddle over & 
rough road will convince almost any of our 
ladies that she can’t do everything “just a8 
well as a man.” 

I have ridden with my baby in my arms up 
and down mountain roads so steep that when 
my horse was climbing up I had to lean for- 
ward until my cheeks touched his mane, #0 
when he was cautiously creeping down I was 
obliged to lean back until the strain became al- 
most onepernes: In both positions I found 
the horn of the saddle a great help. 

But the most trying situation of all wa 
when, in the same country, I reached the 

of the Little Collins River, 200 feet wide, 
where usually the water was hardly up to the 
knees of a horse, and found it swollen by lat 
rains and dashing aloug so swiftly that 
horses could scarcely struggle through. 

of our party crossed first, and we saw that the 
water rose to his saddle in the middle of the 
ford. It would be necessary to kneel on ar 
saddles, and risk being swept off. Every mat 
in the party begged to relieve me of my Se ; 
they feared that | could’not possibly hold bim 
and steady myself—but he was too preciows 
to be trusted out of my arms, and I knew 
was a good swimmer. 

= I had my saddle changed for one of theirs, 
to have room for kneeling, and I looked we 





class of men, reared in a slaveholding and 


to the girth, the buckles and the straps; 


evenly in the center of the saddle, as if about , 


Now this healthy, hardy mountaineer had 4 ~ 
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——— 
ly bound to me with a shawl; 
my boy —_— upon the saddle, my ridin 
then, ed about me, my baby firmly clasped 
sxirt jeft arm, and my right hand twisted in 
dag Sets of my horse, we safely made the 
the journey. The intelligent animal had 
perl ys been used to a slack rein, and needed 
ge 907 She eae her way with the ut- 
ry and when at last we reached the 
k,1 bung like a rag over her neck and 
ban ber, and felt bette, a 
nos now ve experiences on 
ob subject, at shall await with great inter- 
st tbe result of the experiment which some 
of our ladies mean to in Central Park. I 
gm anxious to know if they enjoy riding man- 


fashion. 





FAWCETT’S ESSAYS. 


pame of Mr. Fawcett has become well- 
known, of late years, as that of the Professor of 
ponomy in the University of Cam- 
‘a8 being blind from an accident, and as 
tative in Parliament of the most pos- 
and uncompromising radicalism. The vol- 
ume before us contains the ——_- of the 
ieal doctrines of political economy to 
the great social and economical problems of the 
day and it adds sensibly to its value as a con- 
‘ation to this discussion thet ra is written in 
ual nership by the Professor an 
a Ts cope this fact goes, it tells pow- 
in favor of — me wey be for’ 7. 
‘3 papers are y worthy to stand in 
oe with her husband’s. e volume, 
as awhole, is able, candid, and up to a certain 
point completely satisfactory. 
Insaying that it is satisfactory “up to a cer- 
tainpoint,” we mean that it stops just short 
of aprofound and exhaustive analysis of the 
discussed. We can best illustrate 
tis by referring to the papers, by Mrs. Faw- 
cettyumpon the Woman’s Rights question, 
whieh are probably those which will excite 
mostinterest in this community. The two 
entitled, The Electoral Disabilities of 
enth, and Why Women Require the Fran- 
thiskjcontain a very complete, and we think 
we may say sufficient, refutation of the old 
stock arguments against female suffrage; but 
theydo not touch the considerations which 
have most weight in the present state of the 
controversy. It is very evident, to the most 
casual observation, that the female suffrage 
movement has Jost ground in our community 
within five years, and the reason for this— 
from the unsavory performances of some 
iT teleading champions—is simply that peo- 
ple see now, or think they see, that the dis- 
tinction of sex is something more than a mere 
accident, and that enough importance has not 
been attributed to it in the discussion, Mrs. 
Fawcett, for example, treats the question just 
wif the sexual relation did not exist, and, by 
thus leaving out of consideration the most im- 
t. element in the problem, has wholly 
to reach any satisfactory solution of it. 
Her argument is directed towards a phase of 
the controversy which lost al] its importance 


long ago. " 

On this point, we will borrow an illustration 
from.a kindred subject of debate—education 
of the sexes in colleges. We noticed not long 
ago the sentimental names given to paths, etc., 
in the grounds of a very promising Western 
university. Now it will take years of success- 
fal co-education in this institution to balance 
thediseredit thrown upon the system in the 
eyes, of thoughtful people by the deliberate 


’ naming of a path, ‘Flirtation Walk.” It was 


done, no doubt, as a harmless joke, but it is 
making real what the opponents of the exper- 
iment have all along urged—that co-education 
vill.bringtogether too inflammable material, 
and cannot but lead to mischief. All that is 
said and proved of the scholarship of the young 
ladies, and of their demeanor, now while the 
experiment is new, has nothing to do with 
the.real question any more than the intellec- 
tual equality of women and the courtesy shown 
them at the polls have to do with the question 
offemale suffrage. It is this vulgar aspect of 
the movement, as we cannot but call it, illus- 
trated by this unlucky path, that has disgusted 
many of its old friends; it seems to them that 
itis playing with edged tools. We express no 
opinion as to the weight that this argument 
ought tohave; we simply say that it is on this 
point that the battle is at present waged, and 
that the champions of the reform in question 
must meet this issue squarely, if they would 
regain for their cause the ground it has lost. 

As Mrs. Fawcett has missed the vital point 
of the woman question, just. so her husband 
does not seem to us to go to the root of the 
even more important questions with which he 
deals in his opening papers. We can hardly 
say what is lacking; the papers are eminent! 
elear, instructive and judicious, and are a wel- 
come contribution to the discussion. But we 
feel that after all he only touches the surface 
of “Modern Socialism,” and that in regard to 
“State Intervention” we have valuable sugges- 
tions and discussions of detail, but no broad 
general principle. | - 

= + @ eR SS 


+ Following these seven economical papers, 
come Mrs. Fawcett’s four papers upon female 
education and suffrage, two of which we have 
already spoken of. The two upon education 
areadmirable and instructive papers—particu- 
larly instructive to tis, as showing how differ- 
ent the problems are in England and America. 
We find it yard to understand the comical re- 
sistance made: to the inspection of girls’ 


schoole ; our “female seminaries’’ are only too | 


glad to attract visitors. In like manner the char- 
acteristic faults of these schools,as enumerat- 
td,hardly apply, we think, to American schools 
of the same class; our girls, on the contrary, 
receive a too narrow and severe eduvation, and 
have too few accomplishments—we speak of 
them, of course, asa whole; not of fashionable 
‘chools. It is suggestive, too, to notice that 
¢o-education is not one of the reforms consid- 
tred by Mrs. Fawcett. 
» The three political papers which finish the 
Ook are of less importance than those already 
tibed. Mr. Fawcett discusses the House 
of Lords, generally from the same point of 
View as Mr. Mill in his “Representative Gov- 
‘mment.” He differs from Mr. Mill in think- 
ae that the present House should not be 
ken as the basis of a reformed second cham- 
Tfrom this he would wholly exclude the 
ereditary character. Lastly come two papers 
bd Mrs. Fawcett, reviewing Mr. Stern’s book 
os spirePresentative Government,” and de- 
tati ing Mr. Hare’s plan of personal represen- 
ih ton. It is not agreeable, by the way, al- 
“ugh it is no more than we deserve, to find 
te American poles are referred to far of% 
her by way of warning than of example, as 


in this review of Mr. Stern, and in speaking 
of the Maine Liquor Law. 

We will call attention to two special argu- 
ments on the Woman’s Rights question, where 
the author has failed to meet the point. 
When it is objected that women ought not to 
vote because they cannot be soldiers, this is 
not making the suffrage “‘rest on a military 
basis,’’ but simply assuming that those only, 
as a class, shal! govern who have the physical 

wer to enforce their decrees. Again, when 

rs. Fawcett urges that at present Women 
suffer from “class legislation,” she is ysing an 
ee which is almost without weight in 
this country, and is rapidly losing its impor- 
tance in England. The present generation is 
| chivalrously eager to redress grievances and to 
| establish equality. It takes time to do this, 
| and itis better that it should; but it is a fact 
that when a grievance in respect to equality 
is once pointed out, it is sure of speedy atten- 
tion. In some States of the Union, women 
have an advantage over men in respect to 
property ; their Property is not liable for their 

usbands’ debts, but their husbands are re- 
sponsible for theirs. Just so, a Ls nig’ effort 
is making to gain admittance for girls to 
Harvard and Yale, but nobody proposes to ad- 
mit young men to Vassar. 

The value of these discussions to American 
leaders will be found to be rather in the in- 
struction they give as to English problems 
than the light they throw upon our own. All 
the leading economical questions which now 
disturb English society are here admirably 
stated, and argued in a very candid tone, but 
with very positive convictions, and there are 
abundant statistics and detailed: facts to sup- 
port the argument. Much of the argument is 
of direct orice to American society; but 
most of it, being the consideration of special 
questions in the light of general economical 
laws, has reference to problems and dangers 
which at present we do not feel.— Nation, 





STUDENT SUFFRAGE. 


The Williams Vidette published by the stu- 
dents of Williams College, denounces the ina- 
bility of college students to vote. What is 
sauce for the goose is decidedly not relished as 
sauce for the gander. They say :— 


The characteristic American day is fast ap- 
proaching. Only two months.more and the 
people will arise in their strength, put forth 
the strong arm of the suffrage, and either re- 
| establish in his office or remove from it the 
present chief dignitary of the nation. The 
preparations for the struggle are in active op- 
eration. Stump speakers’ are going from 
town to town, to implant in the minds of in- 
telligent voters those principles of truth and 
virtue which shall guide them in their mo- 
mentous decisions. pertye ae editors are 
sharpening their wits and their pens, eager to 
advance the interests of their cause as much 
as they possibly can. The citizens throughout 
the country are revolving in their minds the 
arguments which support the claims of the 
rival candidates. Among these the negro, in 
all the glory of his newly-acquired power, is 
chuckling over the near prospect of casting 
his vote for “Massa Grant.’ But amid this 
general excitement, this movement of the 
whole nation, there is one class of individuals 
who are prevented from exercising the right 
which their heaven-bestowed “personality” 
should insure them. They are not many in 
number; indeed, they are scarcely numerous 
| enough to attract the attention of the aspir- 
ing ‘‘Liberal Candidate,” even in his present 
extremity; but it is, on that account, none 
the less the duty of the government to listen 
to their claims and, if possible, remove the ob- 
struction which now prevents them from ap- 
| pearing at the polls. 

Our allusion is to the students of our col 
leges, who have attained their majority. The 
law at present does not allow them to vote in 
the town in which their institution is situat- 
ed. It denominates them citizens of the 
place where their parents reside, and thus ne- 
cessitates a journey thither, if they would per- 
form their part in the political conflict. In 
most cases this regulation amounts to a prac- 
tical disfranchisement, since the majority of 
students come from such a distance that it is 
impossible for them, at every election, to 








long a journey. Besides, even if they were in 
circumstances that would permit of this, the 
authorities of the institution of which they 
are members would not allow them leave of 
absence. Neither the good of the student nor 
the discipline of the college would suffer the 
acceptance of a — reason a8 an excuse 
for the neglect of prescribed duties. 

Thus we see that the members of our col- 
leges who are qualified to vote are practical- 
ly deprived of the privilege, by the law that 
makes them citizens of the town from which 
they came, and not of that in which they now 
dwell. Baut.is not aresidence of oue year in @ 
place sufficient to constitute a man a citizen 
of that place? Why should students be ex- 
cluded from this general rule? Why should 
the young man who leaves the home of his 
childhood to learn a trade, or enter upon bus- 
iness life elsewhere, be accounted independ- 
ent of his father, while he who departs for the 
purpose of getting an education is still bound 
by the legat tie to his former place of resi- 
dence? Forty weeks out of the year does the 
collegian reside in the college town. Why, 
then, is he not given its privileges ? 

But he is not taxed, it is said. Well, let 
him be taxed; let him be subject to precisely 
the same rules that his fellow citizens are. If 
he disobeys the laws, let him suffer the proper 
punishment. The fact that he is subject to 
| the regulations of the college Joes not exempt 

him from those of the State. A great many 
of the rows, against which good people exclaim 
| with such horror, are caused by the freedom 
| from common law which is extended to those 
| who participate in them. Men generally go to 
| the full extent of their liberties. If license is 





Yet it is not just that because one privilege 
has been bestowed upon a person, another of 
higher importance should be taken away from 
him. Because a sugar-plum is given, the sub- 
stantial food should not be taken. 

Rouse up, then, you students to whom the 
franchise undoubtedly belongs! Is it possible 
that you will allow yourselves to be deprived 
of your lawful rights, without one straggle to 
win them back? Even the despised negro 
has the power to tell the gordid politician who 
approaches him with the subtle offer, “Come 
and take sometbing,” ‘‘Avaunt! thou tool of 
a quack farmer, I will none of thee.” Will 
you submit to be the only male citizens to 





spare the means and time necessary for so | 


| offered, itis very sure that it will all be taken. | 


whom such a glorious opportunity to show 
your manliness does not come? No; let the 
universal shout arise and j asarg through the 
whole land, “Hurrah for Grant and Student 
Saffrage!’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 














OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
I have just received from Miss Morgan, 
M. D., some facts respecting the progress of 
the movement to provide medical education 
for women in Russia, which I think may be 
of value in America. 

Miss Morgan’was the second woman who 
received a medical degree at Zurich. Her pre- 
decessor by one year was Miss Guslowa, of St. 
Petersburgh. Miss Guslowa with quite a num- 
ber of other Russian women had entered upon 
the study of medicine at the academy in St. Pe- 
tersburgh. There were no laws to exclude 
them, and so, as they had gradually presented 
themselves, they had been allowed to attend the 
various lectures. But as the numbers in- 
creased, opposition sprang up, and seven or 
eight years ago a royal edict forbade the atten- 
dance of the women at the lectures. 

At the Zurich university, the admission to 
lectures depends upon the will of the individu- 
al professors, and already women were attend- 
ing more or less of the courses in several of 
the departments, and some were listening to 
medical lectures as a preparation for mid- 
wifery. No degrees had been received, and I 
cannot say whether the women had yet 
thought of them. At all events they did not 
matriculate as regular students. 

On her exclusion from the St. Petersburg 
academy, Miss Guslowa went to Zurich, called 
upon the professors whose classes she wished 
to attend, taking care to select those whom 
she knew to be favorable to the medical edu- 
cation of women, got their permission, paid 
her fees, and went about her work. Some 
things were not pleasant, but she made the 
best of them, dressed quietly, obtruded upon 
no one, and make herself agreeable when she 
could. When she had completed the usual 
course preceding the examination for degrees, 
she called upon the rector who gives certifi- 
cates for admission to examination, and asked 
if he would provide her with one. He.replied 
that her work would entitle her to it, but 
that no one who had not matriculated could 
be admitted to the examination. Miss Gus- 
lowa promptly replied that ahe believed it was 
quite in his power to remove that difficulty. 
The rector assented, provided the matricula- 
tfon examination was complied with, and 
when it was passed, followed it with the re- 
quisite certificate for admission to the examin- 
ation for degrees. Miss Guslowa took her de- 

gree at Zurich, and, returning to St. Peters- 
burg, presented herself as a foreign doctor for 
the State medical examination, which it is 
necessary to pass in order to be admitted to 
practice in Russia; and as a foreign doctor she 
was admitted and passed. 

She was now twenty-four, and after spend- 
ing a year at the hospitals in Prague and Vi- 
enna in 1868, she established herself as a phy- 
sician in St. Petersburg. She had already 
married Erismann, an oculist, a fellow-student 
at Zurich. A large circle of friends were ea- 
gerly awaiting her professional services, so 
that at the end of four years’ practice, she has 
already obtained an annual income of over 
seven thousand dollars, exclusive of a three 
months’ holiday. 

Madame Bokowa, the daughter of a Rus- 
sian nobleman, was the third woman gradu- 
ate at Zurich, aud she, I believe, is also in 
practice at St. Petersburg. There are at pres- 
ent over sixty women attending the medical 
classes at Zurich, more than one-third of the 
whole number of medical students, most of 
whom are Russians. The number is so large 
that it is presenting serious difficulties to the 
minds of the Zurich professors, and they are 
already questioning whether this large inflax 
of foreign women, and particularly Russian 
women, is tending to advance the reputation 
of their Swiss university, and bring them stu- 
dents of their own nation. 

The result of the experiment at Zurich of 
this thorough medical education for so many 
Russian women has had its influence at home, 
and arrangements are now completed for fur- 
nishing medical lectures for women at the 
St. Petersburg academy. Classes will be 
opened for them in November. They are to 
have the same professors and the same lec- 
tures—in short, just the same advantages for 
study as the young men, but separate classes. 
The requirements for examination are, how- 
ever, different. The course prescribed for 
the women requires only four years, while 
that of the young men requires five. 

The women are required to attend the lec- 
tures on legal or forensic medicine, but are 
not examined upon this subject. They are 
also not examined upon mental diseases, but 
they are required to go much more thorough- 
ly into the special diseases of women and 
children than men are. As I understand Miss 
Morgan, lectures upon all branches of medi- 
cal science are open to them, but they can be 
admitted to legal practice after a successful 
examination in a four years’ course, while a 
five years’ course is required of men. 

The immediate occasion on the part of the 





government for the opening of these classes 


for women was the offer of a large sum of 
money by a young Russian lady, for this pur- 
pose. But Miss Morgan represents the sen- 
timent of the whole libera! party in Russia to 
be very advanced respecting the education, 
industrial condition, and individual indepen- 
dence of women. She thinks the Russians 
are in the lead of every other country in this 
respect. 

The women medical students are to be un- 
der the general supervision of a matron, and 
while the young men wear uniforms, they 
wear only badges. Mary E, Brepy. 

—_—_— 


HUMOROUS. 


An article you can always borrow—Trouble. 

Vested interests—Money in the waistcoat 
pocket. 

There is one thing that can always be found 
—and that is fault.  « 

beens fw the bone of the arm called the funny- 
bone ?—Because it is the humerus bone. 

If you court a young woman, and you are 
won and she is won, you will both be one. 


Mrs. Partington, says she gets up eve 
morning at the chill carrion a the shonin 
er. 


Rosa Bonheur’s last work is said to be her 
masterpiece. It presents a tiger fighting with 
a hyena. 

Pat was asked-the other day if he under- 
stood French. “Yes, yer honor, if it’s spoken 
in Irish.” 

Why is the first chicken of a brood like the 
main mast of aship? Because it is a little 
ahead of the main hatch. 


An Irish editor says he can see no earthly 
reason why women should not be allowed to 
become medical men. 


A Frenchman saidof Shakspeare: ‘Ven 
you find anyzing you no understan, it is al- 
ways somezing fine.’’ 

Who are the most exacting of all landlords? 
—Wby, children; because they never fail to 
make their own fathers aud mothers parents. 

Matrimonial—A lady informs us that she 
finds more difficulty in husbanding ber nine 
daughters than she does in husbanding her 
resources, 

A poor young man remarks that the only ad- 
vice he gets from capitalists is to “‘live within 
his income,” whereas the difficulty he experi- 
ences is to live without an income. 


If any man has more than forty-one chil- 
dren, and has got beyond his eighth wife, he 
can beat a mania Roberston County, Texas, 
in these little points, but not otherwise. 

An inquiring man thrust his fingers into a 
horse’s mouth to see how many teeth he had. 
The horse closed his mouth to see how many 
fingers the man had. The curiosity of each 
was fully satisfied. 


A little boy was sent to a store for some 
eggs. Before reaching home he dropped them. 
In answer to his mother, who asked, “Did you 
break any?” he replied, ‘‘No, I didn’t break 
any, but the sheils came off from some of 
them.” 

A Sunday-school teacher, who had almost 
become discouraged over the listlessness of her 
class, at last felt rewarded by an interesting 
look from a little girl. The reward was lost 
when the little creature touched a bracelet on 
her arm and asked, “Teacher, are them thread- 
ed on ’lastic ?” 

There is a man in Portland, Maine, who 
supports his family in handsome style by sim- 
ply tying an able-bodied cat by the tail to a 
clothes-line every night, and then going out in 
the morning to collect the soap, shaving cups, 
brushes, etc, thrown into the yard by angry 
boarders in adjoining houses, 

A Southern negor named Pompey says: 
Talkin’ of de law makes me think of what 
the mortal Cato, who lib most a t’ousand years 
ago, once said: ‘De law is like a groun’ glass 
winder, dat give light enuff to. light us poor 
mortals in the dark passages of life; but it 
am puzzle de Old ’Un himself to see troo 

t 

Charles Lamb, one afternoon, in returning 
from a dinner-party, took his seat in a crowded 
omnibus, when a stout pace subsequent- 
ly looked in and politely asked, ‘All full in- 
side?’ “I don’t know how it may be, sir, 
with the other passengers,”’ answered Lamb, 
“but that lust piece of pie did the business for 
me. 


Two Irishmen were working in a quarry, 
when one of them fell into a deep quarry-hole. 
The other, alarmed,came to the margin of 
the hole and called out, “Arrah, Pat, are‘ ye 
kilt entirely? If you’re dead, spake.” Pat 
re-assured him from the bottom by ‘saying, in 
answer, “No, Tim, I’m not dead, but 1m 
spacheless.” 


The Standard in the Van! 


All other Church Music Books, of whatever degree 
of excellence, are respectfully invited to fall in the 


THE STANDARD! 


Our New Collection of music for Choirs, Conven- 
tions, and Singing Schools. It cannot be exeelled in 
quality, and intends to lead in circulation. 


Seme of the Merits.—Short Theory; Abun- 
dat Material, Sacred and Secular, for practice ; Excel- 
lent Set of Metrical Tunes, in large, clear print, and not 
crowded—a great advan ; Vesonede, good collec- 
tion of anthems, Set Pieces, &c. 
essrs. L. O. EMERSON, = oe 
i 0, are perhaps most s' 

in dap ele to the wants of 

the “singing” public. Price $1.50. Specimen cop- 
ies sent, for the present, post-paid, for $1.25. 


Perfect Success! The Printers it kee 
A aete with the demand! Bites & Gore 


Gems of Strauss! 


BY JOHANN STRAUSS. 


It is a large book (of 260 pages, full sheet-music 
size), filled with the best Strauss M..sic, Waltzes, 
Polkas, Quadrilles, &c., including those performed in 
this country, under the direction of the great com- 
poser. 

About $40.00 wortb of music is included in the 
“Gems,” which are, however, sold fer the diminutive 
price of 

$2.50 in Boards, $3.00 in Cloth. Sent, post- 
paid, for the retail priee. 


OLIVER DITSON & 











CO., Besten. 
Yerk. 





C. H. DITSON & CO., New 
Oct, 12., 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
&~ Women or others desiring to iend money for a 
term of years, at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farme of Iowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
lars will address, 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is De Literas 
f Rorenedfo eesiates tenes Mom 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 





l copy for ome year. ........ 6665. cceeccceeeeess $300 
4 copies “ Wii odecet eves cacavebooces dee ll © 
6copies ‘ & . GVdeveccvehvbbanesscdbsedbes 16 0 
9ecopies “ “ (and one extra copy to get- 
COPD CRED). 0 ccc dedicbescccdccavseeccecce 18 00 
12 copies for one-year (and one extra copy to 
getter-up of club). .............ccceees qnvee @ 


To any oue who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-clase Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver- 
tised in this number of the Macazinz. 

For twelye names and $36, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Premium: 

A splendid Chromo, called “The Chatiged 


QIORRGA” < encwccsrccedvensccccesceess Price, $15 00 

1 dozen eolid silver Teaspoons........... a 15 00 

silver-plated Cake Basket............. “ 20 00 

1 1 Fruit Stand ............. “ 20 00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 

DOME sss 0 ise b ie de heWddinne ddee daese “ 1220 

And some other silverware, at the choice of the 

getter-ap of the club. 


All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Feurth Street, St. Leuis, Me. 


NOTICE. 

A few of the colored ladies of the West End have 
recently organized an association to assist in the care 
of destitute sick women and children, and board at 
moderate prices the children of working women. 

Rebecca Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Smith, Mrs. 
George L. Ruffin, Pres. Apply to Dr. R. Crumpler, 
No, 20 Garden Street, Boston. 2m Sept 28 


SPECIMEN- COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 








This M ine is a segpeseaenees Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
monthly published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ravks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choive stories, fine 
fig departments, amd epley editorials, 6 uasekry ond 
ng ents, and spicy , on literary 
social: . Itnumbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ- 
ers of the West, It is a well-established m 

having been running over three years, and having a 
very f and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a one copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILMJRE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly,”’ Milwaukee, Wis. May 26. 


33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET. 


THE LARGEST 
CROCKERY 
— AND— 


HOUSE FURNISHING STORE 


IN BOSTON. 


(FIVE STORIES AND RASEMENT.) 
Read what the principal papers published in Boston 
and vicinity say of it and of the proprietors : 


A large and fine assortment.— Boston Journal. 

A fine, large, and well-selected stock.— Ploughman. 

An elegant store, thoroughly stocked. - Working- 
man. 

We never saw a larger or better stock.—Quincy Pa- 
triot. 

The public believe in them.— Gazette. 

They sell at prices that cannot fail to suit.—Hxpress. 

Their trade is fir: t-class.— Traveller. 

They offer rare inducements.—Rorbury Gazette. 

Their stock is one of tue most complete and varied 
in the ee ER. Farmer. 

Appreciated by the public. —Jndependent. 

A thoroughly ReLiaBLe firm.—Christian Era. 

They have a full assortment.— Watchman and Re- 


flector. 

A fine, spacious store, well stocked.— Boston Times. 

We can ily advise our readers to pay a visit to 
this establishment.— Boston News. 

The best place to buy all the numerous articles in 
their ine.— Advertiser. 

The prices at.Guy & Brothers will astonish all.— 


Courier. 
A splendid stock of crockery and house-furnishing 


goods, at most reasonable prices.— Boston Post 


Theie set of 180 pieces, for those just commencing 
housekeeping is attracting es, attention.-—C; , 

Those who are about buying crockery, china, and 

lassware, will do well to call at Guy & Brothers.— 
Dniversabict 


A very extensive and well-selected stock.— Recorder. 
ay are thoroughly reliable.—Zion’s Herald. 

Extensive assertment.— Newton Journal. 

Their store is well worth a vir it.— 

Almost endiess. variety.— Boston ily. P 

We _ heartily serge with the indorsements given 

them by so many of our contemporaries.— The 





Horse-cars from all the depots pass within a few 
steps of our store. 
@ public are invited to call. We never ask people 
to buy, but are p to show our goods. 
Letters of inquiry answered with pleasure. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 and 35 BEDFORD STREET, Bos:on. 
Sept 28 lm 


NEW CARPETS 
Additions by Every Steamer! 


THE LARGEST STOCK. 


— OF — 


Foreign and Domestic 


CARPETINGS, 


Rich, Elegant, & Low-priced. 





NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


48 & 45 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT. 








Sept 28 
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t 
Ever since in the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL the first advertisement of the course of 
free lectures on =e Literature to be given 
at the Institute of Technology in Boston, we 
had determined, if ble, to be one of that 
ate number of women to listen to the 
the ined peas upavenesd.  Aassrategin 

e announced, Accordingly, 

two o'clock Saturday before last saw A 
friend Hattie and ourself ascending the steps 
of the Institute. The halls and stair-cases 
were so crowded with people that it was im- 
possible for us to get more than a couple of 
yards from the outer door; here we waited pa- 
tiently until the hall-doors were opened, and 
we were half carried up stairs by the surg- 
ing crowd, and succeeded in obtaining seats. 

1 the available standing-room, even the 
platform was filled, and the lively clatter of so 
many female tongues, the rustle of overskirts 
and bustles, and the “patter of little feet’’ as 
in they still poured, made a scene of animated 
confusion, en the lecturer, Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney,*ppeared, our first thought was,““What 
a grand audience she has to greet her!’ We 
listened eagerly for the rich mellow tones of 
that voice, whose deep and restful cadences 
had once before borne to us such inspiring 
words. But her first sentences were quite in- 
audible from our position, owing to the gener- 
al confusion in the hall, and cries were heard 
of “Louder!’’ “Louder!” and from near the 
door a shrill voice exclaimed, “I can’t see nor 
hear a thing!” to which Mrs, Cheney made 
some reply, and general laughter ensued. 
Things seemed to be getting rather mixed, 
and it was a little mortifying to overhear a 
lady behind us remark, “There ought to be 
sume man here to keep the audience in order!’’ 
Mrs. Chency said: ‘When the hall is perfect- 
ly quiet, I think no one will have any difficulty 
in bearing me.’”’ This proved to be the case, 
and in a short time the audience became quite 
still, and listened to the lecture with close at- 
tention and deep interest. The doors were 
closed about 3 o’clock, but unfortunately they 
were not kept closed; we wish the solitary 
man with the keys had been hard-hearted 
enough to refuse oe to the tardy ones, 
and egr.ss to those vacillating females who, 
after they had come in, concluded not to stay, 
or hovered iv indecision on the threshold, 
consulting friends upon the subject. What a 
significant hour it was! The first opening of 
the doors to women for a free chance at a 
higher education! and with what earnest en- 
thusiasm they hastened to embrace the oppor- 
tunity, with hearts undoubtedly full of grati- 
tude to Mr. Fields, the noble projector of this 
enterprise! 

Mrs, Cheney commenced by alluding to her 
pleasure at meeting so many of her sisters, 
and said she felt at liberty to assume on this 
special occasion a more colloquial tone than 
would be suitable before a lyceum andience. 
Thougb our colleges and higher institutions 
of learning are still closed to woman, there is 
a wider career opening before her, and vari- 
ous means are now offered by which a woman 
who earnestly desires to do so may obtain an 
amount of learning and depth of culture which 
will fit her for some of the highest walks in 
life. In consequence of the narrow limits of 
education hitherto prescribed for women, aud 
their exclusion from the stirring business of 
life, their minds ran too much in one groove, 
and their fancy being constantly exercised, 
with too little of the ballast of practical mat- 
ters, re-acted upon itself and ran riot with 
their expressions. A humorous allusion was 
made to the oe “awful” and “perfectly 
splendid” so frequent in the conversation of 
young women. 

Literature is the highest, most sacred, most 
universal of the arts. It is the interpreter of 
the others. Art is thought seeking expres- 
sion, in form and color, in words, or in sound, 
giving us that most ethereal of all the arts— 
music; but for the best appreciation of even 
this, we need the aid of literature, which has 
been furnished in an exquisite manner by one 
in our midst. (We presume John S. Dwight 
was meant by the speaker.) By reading Rus- 
kin one becomes almost as thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of Raphael's paintings as if he 
had long worshiped in the Sistine Chapel. 
Science and History record facts; the spiritual 
imagination, molding these together, infuses 
into them that glowing life which appeals to 
the soul of man and his universal sympathies. 
An illustration of this higher form of literature 
is the Book of Job in which the sufferings and 
aspirations of a life long since ended are so re- 
lated as to bring the man nearer to us than 
are our own countrymen. How much do we 
owe to Michelet for his beautiful writings on 
birds, insects, and theocean! We can forgive 
him some scientific inaccuracies for the sake 
of the wonderful insight he gives us into the 
very soul of nature. Literature is precious as 
it keeps near to life and nature, wears the 
freshness of the morning light and dewy dawn. 
It has not the sensuous charms of plastic art, 
but appeals to the mind. Against an exces- 
sive play of the imagination we have always 
the corrective of actual life. English litera- 
ture is the sweetest, the purest, and best of all 
literature, because it contains such a happy 
combination of the practical and imagiuative. 
What an illustrious example of this is Shak- 
speare, whose sunny genius gives us perfect 
delineations of character and every-day life, 
while his wonderful imagination sees as clear- 
ly into the depths of the eternal realities! 

Women suffer for the want of special train- 
ing for a definite pursuit. They waste time 
and energy in reading frivolous works. When 
away at the sea-shore or mountains for the 
summer vacation, instead of the usual large 
assortment of miscellaneous light reading, se- 
lect some topic in science or history, to ihe 
study of which the hours not needed for exer- 
cise and rest shall be devoted. Women too 
often turn to reading, as to fancy-work, mere- 
ly to pass away the time and employ other- 
wise idle hours, caring little what the book is, 
or what good is to be gained from it, provided 
it possess a certain sensational interest. One 
can hardly acquire a worse mental habit than 
this, or one more enervating to the mind. It 
is also a very bad but a too common practice, 
for a person to give to reading only his hours 

of weariness. Theodore Parker used to say: 
“Never read when you are sleepy.” Devote 
to careful reading the fresh bright moruing 
hours, when the mind is in the best working 
order. Woman has now attained her majuri- 
ty. She is hencefurth to be judged by severe 
standards. She needs especially to guard 
against frivolity and superficiality. 

Literature is and always has been more 


‘open to women than are the other arts. She 


cau always have some good book at hand for 


perusal in the intervals of domestic labor. To 
the poor girl toiling in factory or store, her 
hour of leisure, with access to our public libra- 
ries, affords an eqpestnatiy which kings might 
envy. All that is necessary is that the mind 
shall have been sufficiently cultivated in youth 
to crave more knowledge now, and be able to 
assimilate it. Thus a fund for reflection is 
stored up. Many hours necessarily devoted 
to handiwork can be spent by the mind in re- 
calling past reading. Margaret Fuller once 
said that she considered a certain year of sew- 
ing among the most useful in her intellectual 
life, for she reviewed her past studies, metho 
dized and thus made available what she had 
read. The study of literature is for women 
an aid in nicety and precision of expression. 
She is naturally profuse in speech, but lacks 
accuracy. Bacon has well said: “Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready wan, 
and writing an exact man.” 

Reading is like the rain and sunshine, it 
does not create the seed, which must exist 
first in the mind, but it develops the germ 
into blossom and fruit. The tendency of wo- 
men is to undue diffuseness ; they should learn 
to concentrate their powers. It is better to 
err on the side of narrowness, if thereby spe- 
cial thoroughness is attained, than to attempt 
too wide a field, where general vagueness is 
the result. The speaker believed that a deli 
cate intellectual as well as physical taste could 
be cultivated by a judicious selection of nutri- 
ment. She earnestly advocated giving young 
people the best literature to read as early as 
possible, that a healthy taste might be formed 
which would cause them to turn away in dis- 
gust from the sensational novels and newspa- 
per stories 80 commonly read and admired. 

Mrs, Cheney assured her audience that for 
a desponding mind, or for a heart mourning 
the loss of friends or the changed love of one 
who had once been a cherished companiun, 
there was no better balm than intense intel- 
lectual application; an example of this was 
the great Goethe, who, when overtaken by dis- 
appointment or sorrow, always began the study 
of a new language. 

Brief mention was made of the prominent 
English female writers,—Hannah More, Jvuan- 
na Baillie, Miss Edgeworth, Countess of Bles- 
sington, Miss Austen, and Miss Mitford, down 
to Harriet Martineau, who is the link between 
the past and present literary status of woman. 
The lecturer spoke of Miss Martineau as an 
inimitable story-teller, and regretted that she 
had not confined herself to the province of 
literature in which she soexcelled. Concern- 
ing each of these writers, Mrs. Cheney drop- 
ped a few words of fine criticism which were 
listened to with eager interest. She spoke of 
Miss Austen as the first to give us what may 
be called the modern novel, and her excel- 
lent portraitures of middle-class society in 
England are as interesting now as ever; her 
heroines, in whom ignorance and gvod morals 
are about evenly balanced, aspire to be good, 
amiable, domestic, well-behaved, well-dressed, 
and well-married. Miss Edgeworth recognized 
the moral power which the novel might exert, 
and her stories display great ability in this di- 
rection; the interest which they still possess 
for readers of the third generation is aremark- 
able proof of \heir worth and abiding charm, 
What higher compliment could she receive 
than the words of Sir Walter Scott: “I hope to 
do for the Scotch people what Maria Edge- 
worth has done for the Irish” ? Miss E. intro- 
duces her lover apparently because he is a ne- 
cessity for the conventional novel; but she is 
more interested in his morals and success in 
business, than she is in his success with his 
lady-love; in their interviews he is as demure 
and proper as a school boy. 

Where formerly but a star or two gleamed 
forth bere and there, a brilliant galaxy now 
crowds the firmament. Among the many 
famous women, what need to mention the 
uames, dear and familiar as household words, 
of Charlotte Bronte, Geo. Eliot, Frances 
Power Cobbe, Margaret Fuller, Lydia M. 
Child, Mrs. Stowe, and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, who is so near aud dear to us that 
we cannot yet think of her as dead ; that glow- 
ing soul, that poet whom we know not how to 
admire the most, as a woman, a scholar, or 
an artist. The most promising sigu of the 
cultivation of Americans was their prompt ap- 
preciation and ever increasing admiration of 
Mrs. Browning’s writings; her interest in 
America is well known. Several well-educat- 
ed Englishmen have asked if she was not an 
American. In such a glorious company, he 
must be a brainless fop indeed who would dare 
sneer at literary women. In ancient times, 
ignorance was the inevitable accompaniment 
of purity in a woman; when the demands of 
the intellect were satisfied by some soul whose 
cravings would not be stilled, it was at the 
cost of dimming the luster of her womanhood ; 
the gifted wife of Pericles was an example. 
At the present day, the dancing-girls of India, 
who are prostitutes, are the only cultivated 
class of women in their country. This preju- 
dice against the intellectual woman—at first 
well fou1.ded—has been handed down the 
ages, until even in our times vestiges of it re- 
main in the appellation of “blue-stocking,” and 
the current suspicion of the domestic abilities 
of a woman who is fond of solid reading. 


Mrs. Cheney gave her hearers some deiight- 
ful reminiscences of her youthful days, and of 


felt in the literary and religious thought of the 
times, when she began to think and study; 
she and her young companions—men and wo- 
men who have become our revcred teachers, 
and from the ripe noon day harvest of their 
promising seed-time we younger workers glean 
with thankful and admiring hearts. She said 
at that time Thomas Carlyle had just burst 
upon the literary sky, a brilliant comet as yet 
unclogged by the errors which in later years 
dimmed his radiance. We were in the dawn 
of German literature, the translations of the 
great works of Goethe, Schiller, and others. 
Alcott was holding his marvelous ‘“‘Conversa- 
tions,’’ wherein he probed the depths of hu- 
man consciousness. Mrs. Child was writing 
her early articles, and Margaret Fuller was 
speaking. We often met for conversation 
and study at Miss Peabody’s rooms, and al- 
ways separated with a strong sense of increased 
knowledge and spiritual uplifting. High above 
all else glowed that bright, particular star, 
which has not yet set, and never will set, save 
as the day-star sinks to his ocean bed—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. To us he was ind2ed the 
dawn of a new life. Can we ever tell how 
much we owe to him who has been through 


Shali [ tell you the question once serivusly 
discussed by some of us girls? The Common 











the mighty influences just making themselves | 


all these years our pillar of fire by night? | 


in those days it was not surrounded by pala- 
tial brick residences, as it now is, but lay open 
to the western sky-view, and many a youthful 
cheek was tinged with the ouneet anon as we 
met beneath its shade-trees to hold converse 
with each other and with nature. God bless 
the man who secured it to us and to you, and 
accursed be he who curtails any of its privi- 
leges! We asked ourselves the question, 
which we were unable to answer, “Which 
could we best s from our lives, the Com- 
mon or Ralph Waldo Emerson?” I can fully 
endorse Theodore Parker’s exclamation: 
“Thank God for the sun, and the moon, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson!’ So thoroughly did 
he seem a natural product, one of the pure, 
vivifyiug forces of nature. 

(We wish a certain friend of ours, now in 
Europe, who considers Emerson’s philosophy 
wholly negative, that he tears down but gives 
nothing in return, could have witnessed the 
enthusiastic reverence and earnest feeliu 
with which Mrs, Cheney spoke of a, 
The lecturer continued: We had also the 
Dial to read, in which appeared Mrs. Hoop- 
er’s poems, Hedge’s criticisms on the Scrip- 
tures, Alcott’s “Orphic Sayings,” poems by 
Wm. Ellery Channing, and important contri- 
butions from Mr. Ripley, Margaret Fuller, and 
Emerson. (Did not some of Theodore Par- 
ker’s best articles also appear in this periodi- 
cal?) This was the only New England mag- 
azine of permanent value, because it was a 
living expression of the growth of thought 
among the people, and was untrammeled by 
the politics of any party or the creed of any 
sect. The Dial was succeeded by the Quar- 
terly Review, which was devoted more to a 
special purpose, and never quite filled the 
place of the former. 

We have spoken of several great and noble 
souls, of those who yet dwell in our midst, 
whom we love to honor, whom it is our de- 
light to crown with tender veneration; but 
we must lay our garlands on the graves of 
two of America’s noblest and best—Theodore 
Parker and Margaret Fuller. While he lived, 
Theodore Parker was a faithful advocate of 
the claims of woman to a higher education 
and a wider sphere. No pressure of other du- 
ties, multiform as his were, ever barred out 
the consideration of this subject. The value 
of his personal efforts in behalf of women has 
been felt in many ways. He organized Satur- 
day afternoon meetings at which he held con- 
versations with the ladies of his parish. The 
first question which he generally put to a 
young person seeking aid from him was, 
“What book are you reading?” He was ever 
ready to lend his books, keeping no record, 
save that made in his tenacious memory, al- 
though every volume of that great library was 
dear to him as a child, and every line had 
been read and pondered, Certain books, rich 
with his marginal notes, that we borrowed 
and read long ago, perhaps after some earnest 
talk with him, will always seem more precious 
than other copies. His correspondence reach- 
ed far beyond New England, or even America, 
and the drifting life current of many a timid 
young soul has been turned into broad chan- 
nels of good and usefulness by the influence of 
Theodore Parker. Mrs. Cheney than spoke 
of Margaret Fuller in terms of warm admira- 
tion and with deep feeling, and declared her 
to have been not distinguished merely for her 
intellectual powers which shone most bright- 
ly in conversation, but for the affections of the 
heart as well. . 

We hurried homeward, refreshed in heart 
and brain, resolving to attend all the rest of 
the lectures in spite of wind and weather. 

8. M. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ON SUFFRAGE. 


The following letter was recently addressed 
by Mr. Phillips to the Suffragists of California: 


DEAR MADAM :—Your invitation to attend 
the Pacific Slope Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion reached me a few days ago. Many sin- 
cere thanks for the honor you do me. I wish 
it were in my power to attend, but under 
present circumstances [ cannot leave home at 
that time. 

You have my heartiest sympathy and active 
co-operation in your work. I know, of course, 
very little of the condition and strength of 
your question in California, hence am wholly 
unfit to advise you. There is an hour in eve- 
ry reform movement when true policy dictates 
that it should be carried into politics. Whether 
you have reached that period yet in California, 
Idon’t know. If you have not, continue by 
example and precept, in season anc out of sea- 
son, to press the justice of your claim and its 
transcendent importance on the attention of 
thinking and influential men. Seek to inter- 
est the masses in it, but the moment tne in- 
terest is wide and deep enough to justify such 
a step (and don’t delay too long), launch your 
claim into politics, That is the arena which 
every eye watches; what is debated there 
draws every brain to its consideration. Brains 
rule our land. God forbid that they should 
ever cease todo so! But BALLOTS are the 
surest and readiest way to engage braius in 
thinking for us and solving the problem we 
propose. Cordially yours, 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, 





NO LITTLE DOG THIS TIME. 


The Worman’s Board of Missions held a 
meeting in New Haven, Conn., on the 3d inst. 
in connection with the American Board of 
Foreign Missions which was in session there 
at that time. One of the largest Congrega- 
tional churches was opened for their use, but 
| the attendance was so great that they were 
| obliged to organize another meeting in the 

lecture-room, which was also crowded. In 
| this connection, it gives us great pleasure to 
| assure Miss Gail Hamilton that no little dog 
| dared to interrupt the proceedings on that in- 
teresting occasion. Possibly her vigorous ar- 
ticles, together with the numerous replies, 
have so frighteued the little quadrupeds, that 
they will never again venture to put in an ap- 
pearance atsuch a meeting. However, Mrs. 








men put cut all the little dogs, and the big 
ones too. 

Mrs. Barker, President of the Board, presid- 
ed, and, after the audience had sung a hymn, 





Hooker says that if the women are allowed to | 
vote, they will be perfectly willing to let the | 


was offered by Mrs. Moses Smith, President of 
the Board ofthe Interior. Reports were read 
and addresses made by Mrs. Copp of Boston, 
Recording Secretary of the Woman’s Board, 
Mrs. Smith of Chicago, Mrs. Gould of Boston, 
one of the secretaries, Miss Sisson of the Mad- 
ura Mission, South India, Mrs. Prof. Hubbard 
of New Haven, Mrs. Hart of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Bartlett of Boston, Treasurer, and many | 
other ladies who have been missionaries in | 
foreign lands. The closing prayer was then | 
made by the wife of Rev. Dr. Horace Bush- 

nell, of Hartford! Where, oh where, was her | 
husband? Is it possible that the author of 
“A Reform Against Nature’ has himself be- 
come a reformer ? 

On the day previous to that of the above | 
meeting, over a hundred ladies, graduates of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, met at one of the 
chapels in this city for the purpose of forming 
a society. Mrs. W. T. Stoddard, formerly 
principal of the seminary, presided. The la- 
dies greeted their old preceptress with affect- 
ing demonstrations of love and esteem. They 
adopted a constitution, and made a resolution 
to contribute some amount yearly to the 
American Board. Altogether it was a very 
pleasant occasion. Old friendships were re- 
newed, and the hearts of all were enlivened by 
pleasant reminiscences of the past. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its third annual meeting at the La- 
dies’ Reading Room in this city, on the 30th 
inst. Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker is president of 
the association, and Miss Frances E. Burr, 
secretary. 

Cheering reports were read concerning the 
state of the society and of its branches in sey- 
eral towns. Although a great amount of 
progress could not be expected in our conser- 
vative State, yet the work already accomplish- 
ed, and the prospects for the future, are encour- 
aging. We are especially fortunate in having 
such a list of energetic and indefatigable work- 
ers as Mrs. Hooker, Miss Brown, Mrs. Hana- 
ford, Miss Burr, and others too numerous to 
mention. Miss Anthony was present at the 
meeting, and made one of her effective speech- 
es. She questioned rather strongly the hon- 
esty and forgiving spirit of Mr. Greeley, relat- 
ing several anecdotes to substantiate her as- 
sertions. I would send you a fuller account 
of the meeting, but I suppose that others have 
already performed that service. 

M. S. WILSON. 





New HAVEN, Conn. 





MRS. LIVERMORE JUSTIFIED! 


Eprrors JOURNAL :—With this note I send 
you the August and October numbers of The 
True Woman. The first contains an article 
from a Lansing lady, charging Mrs. Livermore 
with misrepresenting our cause here. After 
waitingsome time for an abler friend than 
myself to justify her, I wrote a note to Mrs. 
McKay, containing an entire statement of 
facts, which she very kindly published—omit- 
ting however, the “yours for justice,’ with 
which I subscribed my name. Thinking per- 
haps you might consider the matter worthy of 
notice, I send you the papers containing both 
communications. Most truly yours, E. E. 

LANSING, Oct. 7, 1872. 

The statement made by the Michigan cor- 
respondent of The True Woman was as fol- 
lows :— 

You may have received the impression that 
Lansing is the stronghold of the Woman Suf- 
frage cause. We who reside here are not 
startled at its magnitude. Mrs. Livermore, 
after visiting our city last winter, reported 
through the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, a workin 
association of between two and three benivel 
with five hundred dollars in the treasury. A 
few weeks after, the report of the Secretary of 
the Association (published in our city paper) 
said ‘“‘the membership had increased to one 
hundred and six,’’ that “they were only in 
debt one dollar and ten cents,’ and when we 
take into account that many who are reported 
as members did not know that they signed 
their names as members of any such associa- 
tion, we think that Mrs. Livermore was, to 
say the least, mistaken in the strength of the 
Association. 

The following is the counter statement of 
Mrs. Emery :— 

EbITOR TRUE WoMAN :—In your last issue, 
I notice a communication from Lansing, by 
which the name of Mrs. Livermore is thrown 





into a shadow ill becoming the nobility of her | 
character. Your correspondent charges her | 
with making statements in relation to the Suf- 
frage Association of this town quite unlike | 
those reported by the secretary of said associ- | 
ation. Had your correspondent derived her | 
information from a source which could not or 
did not furnish an explanation of those mis- 
statements, we might, “at least,’ have ex- 
tended to her the mantle of charity, which she 
so ungraciously flings around Mrs. Livermore. 
That Mrs. L. was mistaken in regard to the | 
association having $500 in the treasury, no one | 
disputes. That at their annual meeting they 
found themselves in debt to the amount of 
| $1 10 is equally true. But, in her anxiety to 
| make known these facts, she entirely over- 
looked the equally important one, that the so- 
ciety had, pledged, $500—in quarterly payments 
—for purposes outside their own organization, 
which, however, was properly claimed as be- 
| longing to the society. 
| That Mrs. L. should have mistaken $500 
pledged by an upright, intelligent class of per- 
sons for $500 in the treasury is not in the least 
' astonishing, and [ leave you to judge whether 
the mistake appears more heinous than does the | 
partial statement of facts. In regard to the 
number of members of the association, I am 
not at present able to report; though I will 
| state that, about one year previous tu organiz- 
| ing the society, upward of five hundred citi- 








used to be a great source of enjoyment to us; | read a selection from the Scriptures. Prayer | zens of Lansing and vicinity, signed a petition 


—teee 
— 
declaring themselves in favor of Woman Sy. 


to those “reported members” “who 
know that they had become members wa 
such association,” I willsimply state that pe 
members are reported except those who 
paid their annual dues; and that a w- 
should pay such a sum without unders 
the object is but another evidence of the 
developed state of her intellect. If voting wil} 
add anything to the growth of woman’s intel. 
ligence, we say, let her vote. 

Sa:aun E. Eugry, 
LANSING, Micu., Aug. 23, 1872. 
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DEATH TO THE NIG 


We ask every friend of Human Rights who 
proposes to vote for the Liberal Democratig 
coalition to read the following statement of 
the ultimate purpose avowed by eight of ity 
prominent leaders :— 


But while the negroes of the South haye po- 
sition and power in the administration of 
lic affairs now, who can say, who can look hay 
the future so clearly as to enable him to ga 
how long this unnatural state of things wii 
last. No one is so prescient as to be able to 
fix the period of its duration; but that it must 
eud somehow, and at some time not in the 
distant future, no philosophic thinker wij] 
doubt. It is altogether too abnormal, too 
much opposed to the instinctive feeling, some 
will say prejudices, of the white race, to endure 
beyond the peculiar condition of popular opin. 
ion brought about by a war prosecated in the 
end for freedom, if not the enfranchisement of 
the negro. Gradually, in time, and under g 
change of circumstances, this exceptional state 
of the popular mind will wear out and 
away and public opinion will vibrate back to 
its old condition, as it existed prior to the dis. 
turbing influences of the war. This will be 
brought about by one of two things; either by 
a rupture of the Government itself, or the 
springing up of some new and all powerful 
party out of the ruins of the existing political 
organizations. When either of these two 
things shall occur, and God grant it may not 
be the first, it will be the political death of the 
negro on this continent. So far as it relates to 
his future solidity as a race, commingled with 
the whites within the Union, he will be ina 
worse condition than he was in a state of 
slavery; for the inevitable tendency will be to 
segregate him from the white race, and if not 
transported to some other country, he will 
slowly but surely pass away like the aborigi- 
nes, and his place among us, like that of the 
Indian, will be known no more forever. 

(Signed. ) Frank P. Bia, 


James B. Becx, 

. P. VAN TRuMP, 
A. M. WADDELL, 
J. C, RoBINSOM, 
J. M. Hanks, 


MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


We learn from the Scotsman that Mr. 
Walter Thomson, of London and Shaherbad, 
has intimated to the “Exeeutive Committee 
for securing a complete medical education to 
women in Edinburgh,” his intention of imme- 
diately placing at their disposal the sum of one 
thousand pounds, in view of the appeal just 
brought against Lord Gifford’s decision, andin 
the conviction that the unremitting persecu- 
tion to which the lady students are subjected 
must be met and defeated by the most ener- 
getic, united, and unsparing support on the 
part of those who recoguize the great issues 
involved in the question. 





ERRATUM, 

In the article entitled “One Book,”’ in our 
last issue, for “Lismond’s Decline and Fall,” 
read Sismondi’s. T. W. & 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman’s Club. 
On Monday, Oct 21, at7 4 P. M., an autumnal fes- 
tival will be held, to welcome back members whe 
have been absent in Europe. 


Take Notice. 
After Oct. 1st, the office of the Woman's JooRNAL 
will be closed, on Saturday afternoons, at % o'clock 














Wanted. 
An active, energetic man or woman to canvass for 
advertisements for the Woman's JoUBNAL. 


Buy the Best! 


97 if you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
in CLoraHEes WaRinGeERs, buy the IMPROVED 


UNIVERSAL. 








It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself t, every 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
from falling back into the tub 


Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear = pase 
| ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Public 
The Improved UNiveRSAL is recommended #3 °0F 


rior to ali others by the Amerian Agriculture, igiow’ : 


man and Reflector, Congregationalist an 
and agricultural pape:s all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warrantedthe bee” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Ageab 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 


(@™ Wrinugers of all kinds repaired 
Oct 19 ly 
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